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THE TWO BLOCKADES 


Ir is still too early to judge whether the steadily increasing severity 
of the air-attacks on this country marks the beginning of a Blitzkrieg 
or is the operting stage of a long process of beleaguerment. But 
whichever is Hitler’s intention, we may assume that, as the winter 
draws on, the war will relapse, for a period at least, into a struggle of 
blockade and counter-blockade, of propaganda and counter-propaganda. 
And when the campaigning season returns next April, success may well 
go to that side which has undermined the morale of its opponents. 
Hitler is ready to use those dreary months to attempt the same 
strategy of political warfare which he employed against France to 
such effect. He will try to starve us and at the same time to lay the 
blame both for his and our blockade upon “ British plutocracy.” 
To the peoples within his new Continental empire, and to ourselves, 
he will whisper that the war could end at once if the selfish imperialists 
and international financiers of London were liquidated. Meanwhile 
outside Europe he will be busy persuading the financiers and business 
men of the New World that they too cannot afford to see their European 
markets cut off by the British Navy. Combining an appeal to humanity 
with an appeal to their business interests, and adding a hint that, 
even if Britain is not defeated, she cannot win the war, he will hope 
to convert America into an unconscious accomplice in his plans and 
thus to create not only a physical but a moral blockade of these islands. 
Of these two blockades the moral is the more dangerous. If we permit 
ourselves to be isolated from the world’s sympathies by Nazi pro- 
paganda, victory will indeed be impossible. 

That is why it is important that we should be now preparing not 
only a physical, but a moral blockade of the Nazis, and should be 
ready, where the interests of the two blockades conflict, to give them an 
equal importance in our calculations. We shall not win this war, 
as we won the last, merely by the superiority in the size and equipment 
of our armies or air force ; we shall not win it by starving the Nazis 
into submission. The physical blockade is only an effective instru- 
ment of war if it creates a will to revolution among the peoples of 


Europe and permits us to enjoy friendly relations with the New World. 
Without the moral blockade it may become a positive advantage to 
our opponents. 

For this reason we welcome Professor Huxley’s proposal in a letter 
to the Times that we should take counsel with the Americas and the 
Colonial countries, and consider ways and means of dealing with the vast 
surpluses which will accumulate overseas as the result of the blockade. 
That is an extremely practical suggestion which demands immediate 
consideration, but it only deals with half the problem. The other 
aspect is discussed by H. N. Brailsford in a letter which we publish 
on another page. Mr. Brailsford urges that, though the Hoover 
scheme is of course impossible, we should work out with the United 
States a scheme whereby foodstuffs may pass into the occupied 
countries of Europe, under a neutral control, which would prevent them 
reaching the Nazis. But is any neutral control really possible in Hitler’s 
Europe? Moreover, at the same time as we are blockading Europe, 
Hitler is blockading us ; and he has added the tactics of unrestricted 
U-boat warfare to attacks on our merchant shipping and lightships from 
the air. If we are to agree to any scheme for permitting the passage 
of neutral shipping through our blockade of Europe, the Nazis must 
also agree to permit neutral shipping bringing food from overseas to 
pass through their blockade of this island. 
ensure that we shall not starve this winter, but that is no reason why 
we should permit Hitler to feed the countries for which he has assumed 
responsibility, while he continues to attempt to starve us out. The 
cause of humanity will not be furthered by any scheme which enables 
Hitler to exploit our humanitarian feelings for the consolidation of the 
Third Reich. 

On one point Mr. Brailsford is certainly right. 
itiative and challenge the Nazis by a bold offer, which will demonstrate 
our willingness to assist the conquered peoples, while the war goes on, 
provided Hitler makes concessions of equal importance. We recently 
suggested one such offer—that we would immediately lift the blockade 
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against any territory from which Hitler withdraws his armies of 
occupation. We are glad to see that the Times has taken up 
this suggestion. But something more precise and immediate is neces- 
sary if we are to convince Europe and America that we are in earnest. 
It may well be some such formula as Mr. Brailsford proposes, if it 


‘ were to apply to the German blockade, would meet the case. Whether 


the Nazis would accept it is a different matter. If they did not, we 
should have added to our physical blockade a moral blockade of 
formidable dimensions. Against a conqueror who preferred the 
blockade of Britain to the welfare of the peoples within his empire 
a revolutionary hatred could be kindled more deadly than mere 
starvation. 


The Battle for Britain 


The struggle for the control of the Channel and of our coastal areas 
increases day by day in intensity. Up till now it is safe to affirm 
that the damage done, both to convoys and to objectives ashore, has 
been in no way commensurate with the scale of the attacks and the 
losses inflicted upon the raiders. If Hitler has no secret weapon, we 
can look forward with a sober confidence to the battles of the next 
five weeks. In this phase of the war we can rely upon traditions of 
courage and devotion which no innovations can render out of date. 
The spirit and pertinacity both of the Navy and of the Merchant 
Marine should enable us to keep the Port of London open. In the 
second place the wisdom of demanding the most exacting. tests of our 
aircraft and a long and strenuous training of our pilots has been 
overwhelmingly confirmed. Against the mass-production methods 
of the Germans we can pit an élite whose self-confidence is only 
increased by the numerical odds against them. In the third place, 
the quality of our A.R.P. workers and auxiliary firemen has been 
amply demonstrated. Here we have something approaching the idea 
of a people’s army, and in this field the Nazis cannot compete with us. 
In a police-state, these services are regarded not as a piece of self- 
help organised by the common people but as yet another branch of the 
omnipotent war-machine. The air-raid warden who is also a 
Government spy is of small comfort in an air-raid. Lastly the morale 
of the people in the most heavily raided areas remains high. Stolidly— 
unimaginatively. the critic will tay—the working man is accepting the 
new conditions of life and making the best of them. In some towns, 
where the shock was sudden and severe, there have been acute emotional 
disturbances below the surface of composure. That was inevitable, 
and the remedy is not propaganda but good food and sleep. It may 
well be wise to remind people to make their bedrooms, where possible, 
on the ground floor and even to begin a “ More Sleep ” campaign, 
with the slogan that the patriot goes to bed before 10 p.m. Such a 
campaign should not be laughed at. Even the bravest will not stand 
the strain unless he can get sufficient sleep. Another improvement 
would be to limit air-raid warnings to built-up areas, instead of 
disturbing the sleep of the A.R.P. staff in country districts every time 
the bombers pass on their way to an objective. 


The War in Europe , 


Meanwhile Hitler’s strategy remains obscure. In Eastern Europe 
and the Balkans he is clearly relying upon his vast military superiority 
to keep Russia “ loyal ” to her agreements and to limit her expansion 
to well-defined zones. This hash can be settled after the main war is 
over. His immediate purpose is almost certainly the control of the 
Mediterranean. Here, despite the desperate efforts of General Franco 
to retain his non-belligerent status and of M. Salazar to keep Portugal 
out of war, Nazi pressure is relentless. We believe that bold action 
in support of the anti-Axis forces in Spain is still possible and that it 
would be wiser to anticipate the Nazis than to leave the initiative to 
them. At the Eastern end of the Mediterranean our position is 
extremely difficult, but by no means hopeless. The French defection 
has left us vastly weaker on land than our opponents, both in numbers 
and in equipment, and made communications exceptionally hazardous. 
Even Mussolini, who knows the quality of his army, has taken the 
offensive in Somaliland despite the summer heat, and is massing his 
troops for an attack on Egypt. It will be no easy question to decide 
to what extent we can afford to remove troops from this country to 
reinforce our Near Eastern Army. 


The French Trials 


Alexander Werth writes: The Riom trials are going to last for 
weeks. They have a double importance. They are calculated to 
provide the unfortunate people of Pétain France with a lot of scape- 
goats; and they are intended to please the German and Italian 
conquerors. What could be more pleasing to Hitler, who spent years 
protesting against the “ war guilt lie ” in the Versailles Treaty, than 
to see the French putting their own politicians up for trial and accusing 
them of having started the war? The Germans of 1919 were clever 
enough, with regard to the future, not to stage a trial of the Kaiser ; 
for the Germans the Riom trial must be an exhilarating spectacle of 
France’s lack of that national solidarity which they themselves possessed 
to an extraordinary degree, even in bad moments. It is scarcely 
surprising that the Germans and Italians should, so far, have shown 
nothing but contempt for the Riom stunt. 

In France itself the trials are giving the Vichy rulers an opportunity 
to wreak vengeance on their former political opponents. Gringoire 
will wallow in dirt and recrimination, and already the Vichy press 
prophesies that Mande! will be sentenced to death, and many of the 
other “ culprits ” to years of imprisonment. One can see the leer on 
Bonnet’s ugly face, as, in his capacity of “ chief witness for the prose- 
cution,” he reports one Cabinet secret after another to show up Mandel’s 
crimes against France. A London diplomat once said that Bonnet 
took.a “ voluptuous pleasure ” in treachery ; so it will, no doubt, give 
him equal pleasure to denounce Daladier, who, poor man, refused 
through thick and thin, and against his better judgment, to get rid 
of Bonnet to the bitter end—even though he certainly knew of his and 
his wife’s constant hobnobbing with Abetz and other German spies 
and agents from the Comité France-Allemagne. If, last winter, 
Daladier had listened to Kerillis’s advice, Bonnet might well have 
been in the dock, and Mandel in the witness box ; thanks to Bonnet’s 
German friends, it is now the other way round. ‘To some in France the 
country’s defeat has been a blessing. 

The Supreme Court, like the Reichstag trial at Leipzig, is presided 
over by a perfectly honourable magistrate; but the other judges 
include some odd specimens: a pro-Fascist professor like M. Ripert 
and, stranger still, a M. Watteau, noted for his close association in the 
past with General Duseigneur, of Cagoulard fame. The Cagoulards 
were the terrorist organisation in France of the Fascist International. 
It is doubtful if the trial will help the unhappy people in Pétain France 
to forget their troubles, which are great. The Germans have set up 
an invisible Great Wall between the rich occupied part and the poor 
and over-populated “ Pétain” part of the country; few refugees 
are allowed to return to their homes in the occupied part, and the 
Germans refuse to allow any food to go South. The food goes to 
Germany instead. When Pétain France says she is faced with hunger, 
the Germans glibly advise her to beg America for food ; or else they 
say that “it is the moral duty of the British to feed you; for they 
dragged you into the war.” All this is presumably part of a long-term 
policy ; the German press clearly indicates that Southern France 
has hitherto been under-populated, and that the refugees had better 


“stay there as best they can, so that the Germans may use the rich 


North and West for colonising purposes. The Vichy press, in the 
meantime, is clamouring in vain for a “ return to normal.” Nor do 
the Germans want the Vichy Government in Paris, which they prefer 
to be run on good Nazi lines with Doriot and the like assisting, the 
military authorities and the Gestapo. The Nazi anti-capitalist and 
anti-Vichy propaganda, carried on among the bewildered and betrayed 
Paris workers, is quite slick on the face of it. But everything depends 
on whether Hitler’s. war against England succeeds or fails. 


“ Refugees” or “Prisoners of War” or Criminals ? 


Last week we noted that the official address of refugees deported 
to Australia was given by the Home Office as “ Prisoners of War 
Information Bureau, Melbourne.” That this is no mere technicality 
is shown first by the fact that lists of refugees have been handed to the 
Swiss Legation, which represents the German Government with 
regard to prisoners of war, and secondly by the recent visit to intern- 
ment camps of an embarrassed member of that Legation. Unfortunately 
the refugee does not even possess all the privileges accorded to 
“ Prisoners of War ” by the Geneva Convention of 1929: in fact his 
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position is highly ambiguous, as he is in most cases a person with no 
country. It is worth noting, however, that in 1938 the British Govern- 
ment did sign a Convention relating to refugees and it may well be 
asked whether the policy pursued in the last few weeks is considered 
to be in accord either with the letter or with the spirit of this under- 
taking. True the Convention permits refugees from Germany to 
be expelled if such a measure “is dictated by reasons of national 
security and public order,” but it also gives them access to Courts of 
Law and the benefits of legal assistance. Moreover it appoints a 
Commissioner “to provide for political and legal protection of 
refugees” and to superintend the application of their legal status 
as defined in the Convention. This must surely mean both that the 
refugees can and should Jook to the High Commissioner for Refugees 
as their protector and that the British Government can and should 
make that fact known to the refugees, not merely by a wireless announce- 
ment but through the camp commandants, and also inform those 
it has transported abroad. The High Commissioner, Sir Herbert 
Emerson, has an office and a staff in London, and is a member of the 
recently appointed Committee of Three. Why has he not been 
recognised as their proper representative and given a staff adequate 
to the job? Once this were done, the refugees could immediately 
be recognised as differing in status from Prisoners of War, the intern- 
ment camps could be reorganised as Refugee Centres, and the refugees 
could receive that free legal assistance which they desperately need. 
Meanwhile, we learn that in Holloway Prison, anti-Nazi women 
internees are still imprisoned in the same section as pro-Nazis, 
while in Pentonville conditions, as disclosed by a recent inspection, 
are really shocking. Four hundred persons of twenty nationalities 
have been kept there, shut up for nearly all day in cells. The 
blame rests not on the Prison Authorities, who cannot cope with the 
situation, but with those responsible for the internment orders. 


The Swinton Committee 


M.P.s were so dissatisfied with the Government’s refusal last 
week to state the salaries paid to members of the Swinton Committee 
that Mr. Stokes gave notice that he would raise the matter on the 
adjournment, Mr. Attlee explained that Lord Swinton (but not 
apparently his colleagues on the executive of this Committee) had 
been chosen this work by the War Cabinet; and the Trade Union 
leader recently appointed was Mr. Wall, who has shown in the 
past a real concern for democratic liberties. Neither of these members 
of the Committee is paid. The House could see no possible reason 
of public interest for refusing to divulge the salaries paid to Sir Joseph 
Ball and Mr. W. C. Crocker. Mr. Stokes was also entitled to ask 
why Lord Swinton was considered a “ suitable person for this office.” 
Mr. Attlee and Mr. Churchill, who understand the necessity of frank 
dealing with the public, must surely realise the vital distinction 
between asking for secret and technical information (which none of us 
want) and for maintaining the democratic right of control over public 
appointments. We have the right to know the salaries paid to public 
officials and the duty to demand that those who compose a confidential 
Committee should be men in whose political opinions and connections 
we can repose complete confidence. There is on the face of it little 
to inspire such confidence in the record of Lord Swinton, who has 
important interests in the City, but whose success as Minister of Air 
and in various other Ministerial posts was not at all remarkable, nor 
in those of Sir Joseph Ball or of Mr. W. C. Crocker, who seem also 
to represent that section of the Conservative Party whose policy has 
been so decisively repudiated by the present Government, and which 
has been violently hostile not only to the Labour Party, which now 
shares the responsibility of National Government, but also to Mr. 
Churchill and to all those who were critical of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy. 


All MSS. and letters should be addressed to the Editor, at 10 Great Turnstile, 
High Holborn, London, W.C.1. ; 
CENSORSHIP REGULATIONS allow only the publisher or newsagent 
with a permit to post printed matter to certain countries. Readers are free to 
post to any part of the British Empire (excepting Eire and Northern Ireland) 
and to any country of the American Continent (excepting dependencies of 
enemy-occupied countries) but are advised to consult a Post Office or a news- 
agent before attempting to post elsewhere. 


POSTAGE on this issue is : Inland, 1}d.; Foreign, td. ; Canada, 1d. 
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GET ON OR GET OUT 


Ever since Labour entered the Government, a heavy responsibility 
has rested on its two representatives in the War Cabinet. In their 
several departments, Ernest Bevin, Herbert Morrison and A. V. 
Alexander could achieve considerable improvements of organisation, 
but the fundamental task of imposing a rational war-economy upon 
British industry and agriculture could only be carried out by men 
above the departmental level. The Labour ministers have the special 
advantage of an intimate knowledge of working-class conditions and 
a theoretical grasp of the principles of planning. For this reason the 
country expected them—and above all Arthur Greenwood, the Chair- 
man of the Production Council—to take the lead in the economic 
reconstruction necessary to victory. 

How much has the Churchill-Labour Government accomplished 
in this field ? -Its successes are obvious. It has transformed an 
apathetic working class into a willing collaborator, ready to sacrifice 
its most cherished privileges. And by summoning the workers to 
feats of superhuman endurance, it achieved an astonishing spurt of 
production. For this the chief credit goes to Lord Beaverbrook and 
his two Labour colleagues. But what of the long-term planning 
both of our industrial and financial policy? Here, we must admit, 
the record is chiefly one of failure. 

The most notable failure has been in a sphere of action for which 
the Labour Ministers have least direct responsibility. There is 
universal agreement that Sir Kingsley Wood’s Budget solved none 
of the problems which he stated so clearly in his own opening speech. 
It was another makeshift, totally ineffective in checking the inflationary 
tendencies of our present methods of war finance. Whether the 
Labour Ministers protested, whether they put forward any more 
constructive proposals, we do not know. The fact remains that more 
drastic methods will have to be used if we are to avoid an uncontrolled 
inflation. That even Sir Kingsley admitted by his own phrase, an 
interim Budget. 

The budgetary problem however, is insoluble if considered in 
isolation. The real task facing the Government is that of mobilising 
for war purposes the largest practicable part of the nations productive 
power, with the minimum of loss and suffering to the main body of 
the public. This fundamental economic task must be carried out by 
the Supply Ministers under the supervision of Mr. Greenwood. It 
is Morrison’s task so to organise the Ministry of Supply that war 
orders are rightly distributed ovet the country in relation to the 
available supplies of labour, plant and other resources of production, 
and to ensure that each firm is put to the jobs it can do best and 
assured of regular supplies of materials and of a regular flow of orders 
that will keep its machines and its workers in full use. It is Bevin’s 
task to distribute the available labour in relation to the needs of the 
war industries, to train workers to eke out scarce types of skill, and 
to co-operate with Morrison in securing that waste shall not occur 
through the building of factories in inaccessible spots, or through the 
unnecessary movement of labour over long distances, to. cause fresh 
difficulties in already congested areas. Finally, it is Greenwood’s 
task to co-ordinate the activities not merely of Morrison and Bevin, 
but also of Beaverbrook, Alexander, Duncan, and the other Ministers 
whose departments are claimants for shares in the supply of scarce 
types of labour, scarce machines, scarce means of transport—in short, 
of scarce factors of production of every sort and kind. 

How far are these urgent tasks being fulfilled ? There has been, 
since the advent of the new Government, notable increase of activity 
at both the Supply Ministry and the Ministry of Labour as well as a 
welcome drive in the new Ministry of Aircraft Production. Herbert 
Morrison has got rid of a few important obstructionists ; and there is 
evidence that he is making a real effort to ensure that new contracts 
shall be distributed with less exclusive regard to the claims—power- 
fully represented in most of the Controls—of the big firms and trade 
associations. There is some attempt to spread contracts to smaller 
firms, and to reduce the balance between areas which have got too many 
orders and areas which have too few. There are at any rate the begin- 
nings of an attempt at decentralisation, through the creation of area 
machinery for hunting out unused industrial capacity and harnessing 
it to the national effort. 

Meanwhile, at the Ministry of Labour, Ernest Bevin is on the move. 
Last week’s Industrial Registration Order is a serious effort to ensure 
that skilled men who are urgently needed shall not be wasted on non- 
essential work. By compelling men who possess the right type of 
skill to register, even if they have left the trades concerned, as well 
as compelling employers to register such men, Mr. Bevin gets a 
double check on the available supplies of skilled labour, and should be 
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able to bring considerable help to those parts of the industrial machine 
which are at present held up for lack of the right key men. 

So far, so good. The new Order is because skilled 
men are at the moment acutely scarce. Indeed, it is the lack of key 
men that is preventing the use of very large numbers of less skilled 
and unskilled workers, and causing in some areas spells of inactivity 
for considerable bodies of workers already in employment. It is 
quite useless to make appeals for great numbers of women, or even 
men, to volunteer for war work, because they cannot be employed 
until the shortage of skilled workers has been overcome. Dilution 
alone will not achieve this, however energetically it is pressed. It 
cannot be achieved except by means of a well-considered scheme of 
training. There is every sign that the Trade Unions are not merely 
willing, but eager, to work dilution to the full. They have indeed 
shown much more eagerness than most of the employers. But 
dilution cannot be pressed for without training. Government 
training centres alone cannot do the job; and, in spite of Ernest 
Bevin’s appeal last week, it is doubtful whether employers will ever 
voluntarily put any adequate training scheme imto practice. 

Why is it that so few employers have provided facilities for training, 
or even shown much desire to take advantage of the opportunity for 
dilution ? Partly because they have been so busy on current orders 
that they have let plans for increasing ontput in the future slide. But 
is it not also true that many of them are reluctant to face changes in 
industrial practice which will widen the range of their competitors and 
create plant which mighz become redundant after the war? It is no 
answer to say that E.P.T. is now up to 100 per cent. ; for employers 
are influenced not by the level of profits now, but by their expectations 
about their ability to make profits when the war is over. 

These considerations, together with many others arising out of the 
working of the contract system, suggest that the present system of 
placing orders for munitions is radically at fault. It is not enough 
for the State to levy 100 per cent. E.P.T. and to “ control ” the essential 
establishments—especially if the control is in practice vested largely 
in nominees of the “ controlled.” The only effective remedy is to take 
over the establishments lock, stock and barrel, and then set them 
to work directly under the orders of the State. 

This method would have the enormous advantage of making possible 
a real economic plan. It would stop the chaotic sub-contracting which 
is at present wasting important resources in unnecessary transport and 
making of jigs and tools. It would make possible in such a place as 
Coventry the pooling of scarce types of machines and skilled workers, 
so that jobs or men could be exchanged between factories, and balanced, 
continuous production secured. It would make the technicians and 
managers, as well as the workers, direct servants of the public, and do 
away with the divided loyalties to the State and Mammon which at 
present stand in the way of effective economic mobilisation. 

But to consider such problems is to move into the sphere of the 
Chairman of the Production Council, It is Arthur Greenwood 
who should lay down the general principles of our policy and co- 
ordinate the work of the departments. There is little evidence that 
he is doing so. Are priorities being rationally planned between, say, 
the Supply Ministry and Lord Beaverbrook’s Aircraft Ministry ? 
Has anyone settled the relative importance of munitions and machinery 
exports, or of exports of consumers’ goods and the claims of the home 
market? We may hope that these issues are being faced by the 
Production Council and by the War Cabinet; but Arthur ,Green- 
wood’s speech last week gave little grounds for confidence. 

Our conclusion is that whereas Morrison and Bevin have not yet 
done enough, Mr. Greenwood has done nothing effective. Morrison 
ought to be taking over the key industries completely : Bevin ought to 
be embarking on a compulsory training scheme as the complement to 
his latest effort to dig the key skilled men out of unimportant jobs. 
These are not criticisms of the Ministers concerned, so much as 
suggestions for further action. The real weakness is higher up—in 
the War Cabinet itself. Arthur Greenwood has failed to insist on a 
proper co-ordination of departmental policies in terms of a compre- 
hensive economic plan. Only when this has been done will it be 
possible to get a tolerable Budget, as the financial correlate of an 


‘ economic policy devised in real terms of men, machines, materials 


and means of transport. This is the job which must be done, if the 
energy displayed by Ernest Bevin, Herbert Morrison and Lord 
Beaverbrook is not to be frittered away. Not only the Labour Move- 
ment but the whole country is growing impatient of Mr. Greenwood’s 
easy-going pace. He has a long record of service ; everyone knows 
that his heart is in the right place in this war. He is not a vain 
man and he must be conscious of his inadequacy in his present post. 
He should make way for a colleague who can do the job. 


LIBERTY IN WARTIME 
In time of war special powers are necessarily granted to the police ; 


than that the idea should grow up that the police are part of a govern- 
ment machinery over which the people have no control. One of the 
most important distinctions between democracy and autocracy is that 
in a democracy people should believe it—and not smile ironically— 
when they read a Ministry of Information leaflet saying that this is 
“A People’s war—A people’s government.” Irreparable damage 
has been done to the democratic cause by the arbitrary and cruel 
treatment of refugees. The country has in some degree been roused 
on. that issue, and some slight improvement has been made. A few 
exiles have been released, but where one Rudolf Olden is set free a 
hundred willing fighters in the anti-Fascist cause remain in internment, 
cut off from their families, not knowing whether they are to be deported, 
released or indefinitely detained. The whole cause of the war of 
liberation, our whole attitude to life, our outlook on the future of 
Europe is bound up with that cause. We have made a start in convincing 
people that we must regard these people as our friends, and Europe 
not as a bundle of States, but as a continent, unified in slavery to 
Hitler which we must liberate. We have made a start. It will need 
the full effort of every democrat to make the idea effective before 
it is too late. 

Aliens are not the only people in England who have been treated 
arbitrarily in recent weeks. Out of many possible examples, let us 
take the present use of the “ Insulting Words and Behaviour ” clause 
of the Public Order Act of 1936. In many parts of the country men 
and women have recently been arrested and punished with fines or 
imprisonment for saying things which they are legally entitled to say, 
or for selling pamphlets or papers whose contents are unexceptionable. 
It is not even alleged that the words spoken or the pamphlet or paper 
sold were in contravention of any law. The charge of “ insulting 
words and behaviour ” has been made because someone or other has 
been made angry by the words or pamphlet or paper, or alleged to 
have been made angry or, in the judgment of the police, might have 
been made angry by them with the possible result that a breach of the 
peace might have ensued. In one case a man was fined {5 for 
distributing a leaflet entitled The People Must Act, the substance of 
which was merely, as the Ministry of Information would say, that this 
is a People’s War in which common people must defend their liberties. 
The only evidence was that of a woman who said she had not read the 
leaflet but was annoyed by the title In another case a man was given 
two months for saying that the British ruled over 300 million slaves 
in India. We do not suggest that this was a wise remark, but it was 
not in itself an illegal remark. All that the police have now to do in 
such cases is to suggest that the remark might have annoyed somebody. 
This is an extraordinary principle. Few readers of the Daily Herald 
or News Chronicle can fail, at times, to have been made angry by the 
Times or the Observer, but no one has suggested that the words that 
caused annoyance were insulting in the meaning of the Act or were 
likely to create a breach of the peace. In a word, to consider the offence 
not in the context of the words, but in their actual or possible effect 


‘on people to whom they were addressed, is to make any strong expres- 


sion of opinion, either by word of mouth or on paper, a possible offence. 
There is no political argument and no political writing which cannot 
make somebody angry. Nor, if we want national unity, is it a satis- 
factory answer to point out that prosecution is only likely in cases 
where the angry feelings aroused are among what used to be called 
“the best people.” 

A second abuse to which attention should be called occurs under 
the rights of search given to the police under Section 88A of the 
Defence Regulations. Be it noted that in order to obtain a warrant 
for a personal and house search, the police must satisfy a Justice of 
the Peace, or in cases of emergency a Superintendent of the Police, 
that there is reasonable ground for believing that an offence has been 
or is being committed, and that evidence of such an offence is to be 
found on the premises which they propose to search. In the course of 
search the police are only entitled to seize property which there is 
reasonable ground for thinking will serve as evidence of an offence. 

Under this section houses and persons have been searched in many 
parts of England. In some-cases the search has been justified, and we 
make no complaint that searches have been made. But it is impossible 
to believe in many cases that there was reasonable ground for believing 
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that an offence had been or was being committed. Of what offence 
can the possession of the following books be considered evidence ? 
We list only a few which have recently been taken by the police : 
Fallen Bastions, by G. E.R. Gedye ; Barbarians at the Gate, by Leonard 
Woolf; The Town That Was Murdered, by Ellen Wilkinson (who is 
a member of the present Government); The Smaller Democracies, 
by Sir Ernest Simon ; two New STATESMAN & NATION Pamphlets, 
by G. D. H. Cole, and last, but most wonderful exhibition of the 
official wisdom, John Stuart Mills’ Principles of Political Economy ! 

There seems neither rhyme nor reason in the seizure of such books. 
In some cases it would seem that the books were seized merely 
because they were bound in a familiar red binding. Many of them, 
we hope, are found on the shelves of most, if not of all, Cabinet 
Ministers. In no case, we suggest, could their possession be evidence 
for any offence committed, being committed or about to be com- 
mitted. The power to lock for illegal pamphlets exists. The right 
to seize legal books does not exist. Had we space we could tell long, 
and in many cases, amusing stories of the examination of citizens and 
the search of their houses when the only evidence produced against 
them was that they had at some tiine or other been members of the 
Left Book Club, of a pacifist organisation, or even of the Workers’ 
Educational Association, or held some other erroneous opinion. 
We recall how, in the last war, the present Archbishop of York was 
interrogated at considerable length about a subversive organisation, 
with branches in every part of the country, with which he was alleged 
to have connections. It turned out to be the W.E.A. 

In cases in which a police search has not produced any evidence 
of an offence or of Fifth Column activity, we suggest that the citizen 
who has been thus examined ought to be given a letter from the 
Chief Constable, stating that the suspicion which had subjected him 
to search had proved unfounded. Without such a document the man 
whose house has been searched becomes the centre of local gossip and 
has difficulty in defending himself against slander. In every town 
or village there are foolish people who assume that any police inquiries 
implies some guilt, even when the result of the inquiry was entirely 
negative. 

There is much evidence that the wide powers of the police have 
been abused in recent weeks. Members of Parliament and citizens 
everywhere should not rest under abuses of the law. It is more true 
in war than at any other time that the price of liberty is eternal vigilance. 
We must ask who is responsible for these cases. Is it in many cases, as 
we believe, simply that some Chief Constables have lost their heads ? 
Has any general directive to conduct such searches come from the 
Home Office or from any other Government organisation ? If so, 
have the police been reminded that actual evidence of an offence is a 
necessary condition ? The Home Office to-day is a much overworked 
body ; new and onerous duties have been placed on its shoulders ; 
the organisation has clearly not stood the strain. We venture to suggest 
to Sir John Anderson that much reorganisation is necessary and perhaps 
that an Advisory Committee, similar to that appointed to advise 
about the treatment of aliens, may be necessary to deal with all this 
category of Home Office work. On this Committee people should 
serve who have special knowledge of politics and political parties 
about which the ordinary police are necessarily ignorant. 


A LONDON DIARY 


PruestLey was wonderfully good I thought on Sunday night. “ Hard 
work and high jinks” is not a bad motto. He talked of the un- 
necessary starvation of the arts in wartime. He described a visit to a 
great factory and made one feel the noise and heat and the nervous 
strain of working in these conditions. Then he gave an equally 
effective description of the workers revelling in a concert party after 
work. He seemed to think that Cabinet Ministers might also gain 
benefit from some high jinks and offered himself as a red-nosed 
comedian. He understands the basic truth about this war, that 
suppression is the way to lose it and encouragement the way to win. 
He welcomes concert parties on the intellectual level of pantomimes 
with the same zeal with which he condemned the book tax, which 
has now been abandoned. He has made an immense new reputation 
as a broadcaster—in that capacity he is the one great discovery in this 
war. But he talks about a “ people’s war.” Therefore important 
people, who are supposed to want to win the war but whose idea of 
doing so is to sit on everyone’s heads, have been trying to bring pressure 
to bear on the B.B.C. to put a stop to Mr. Priestley. I have heard 
something of this before. Mr. Priestley has now himself mentioned 
the efforts to get him off the air in a Sunday paper. I feel sure that 
his popularity will defeat these defeatists in high places. 


Sir Kenneth Lee gives place to Mr. Frank Pick at the Ministry of 
Information. Sir Kenneth won the reputation of remarkable honesty 
and disinterestedness. What he seems to have lacked was a grasp of 
the exceptionally complex and subtle problem of organising a Ministry 
of Information within a still functioning democracy. Anyway he did 
not sack nearly enough people. Mr. Frank Pick may well remedy this 
fault. He has one of the ablest administrative minds in this countrv 
and that he does not lack imagination is clear from the whole story of 
the Undergrounds during the last ten years. He was one of the first 
people in this country to realise that efficiency need not mean ugliness 
and that, on the contrary, excellence of design—see the Underground 
architecture and posters—could be used as a bull point for sales. The 
problem of organising the M.O.I., however, is different. Trains run 
where and when they are told; words, in which the M.O.I. chiefly 
deals, are subtle and elusive creatures. I doubt if Mr. Pick has strong 
political views or much political knowledge—which usually implies 
a tendency to the Right. That may not matter if he is aware of the 
immensely complicated political issues that arise in every action taken 
by the Ministry. He will aim, I take it, at building up an administrative 
machine and has presumably demanded a free hand to do so. If he 
does that he will have succeeded where his predecessors have failed. 

* * * 


I have had an interesting letter from one of the mothers who 
travelled with the 135 children evacuated to Canadian and American 
Universities from Oxford, as the first part of what was intended to be 
a far larger plan. She writes: 

Our organisers in Oxford were indefatigable in their work to help us all 
on our way. No effort was spared. The Dean of the Medical School 
voluntarily accompanied us, and held a daily medical inspection of all 
unaccompanied children. One of the mothers also acted as nurse of the 
party day and night throughout the journey. The Dean transacted all our 
business for us: held all our papers and our passports, and even our money, 
so that we mothers set off—leaving our husbands, our homes, and our 
memories—only with a few pieces of silver in Gur pockets and our children 
at our sides. 

We had a fairly shrewd notion of the emotional strain of so taking our 
fate in our hands, but none of us had any real picture of what the journey 
would be like. We all had had our experiences of the shipping offices, and 
of the oft-repeated tales of the lack of shipping space for private parties’ 
evacuation. But we also had a childlike conception of the concessions on 
the boat that would be afforded to this scheme. 

No special rooms had been allocated to the children, no part of the deck 
railed off. There was nowhere to air our children’s and babies’ clothes, 
much less to iron them. We found the ship being run on ordinary peacetime 
lines, the children severely kept to the third-class deck although ithe ship was 
carrying exactly double its usual numbers. Exactly half the passengers on 
this boat were adults and half were children under 12. And at this same time 
we are told that the Government Evacuation Scheme has had to be temporarily 
abandoned. 

I wonder how many of those adults were on business of national 
importance and how many were simply removing themselves to 
safety ? Surely it should be possible for the Government to com- 
mandeer all Transatlantic passenger space and allot it fairly according 
to need, instead of permitting the wealthy adult to commit self- 
evacuation. 

* * * 

An Oxford correspondent writes to me that a friend of his family’s 
was, by a gross blunder, thrust aboard the Arandora Star and has 
since been reported missing. A letter to friends in America alluded 
with “ pardonable bitterness ” to the scandal. The letter has now been 
returned by the censorship department with a printed slip saying that 
the letter “‘ constitutes a breach of the Defence Regulations. The 
writer is warned to be more careful in the future. N.B. The com- 
munication will be allowed to proceed if the passage or passages 
referring to criticism of Government war measures are omitted and if it 
is posted to the addressee in the usual way.” The word “ warned ” 
is underlined in red pencil. The words “ criticism of Government 
War measures ” are written in in ink. My correspondent comments : 
“* How far is it generally known that the Defence Regulations empowers 
the Government to impose not only a military censorship (on disclosure 
of facts likely to assist the enemy) but a Nazi censorship (on criticism 
of the Government) ?” 

* * * 

I referred last week to the lamentable way in which some local 
authorities and organisations were dismissing Conscientious Objectors 
and thus nullifying the work of the Tribunals and the intentions of 
the Government. I am sorry to see that a borough like Bermondsey 
(represented in Parliament by Dr. Salter) has sent a questionnaire 
to every employee, including those above and below military age, 
to ascertain whether he is an objector to Military Service on con- 
scientious grounds. Fourteen employees (including one 61 years old !) 
have signed in the affirmative and have been dismissed. I also hear 
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of Education authorities who have written to heads of schools asking 
them to report on the private opinions of their staff—a most 
unpleasant form of espionage. I hope such matters as these will 
come up among the other issues of liberty which are to be discussed 
at the Conference organised by the National Council for Civil 
Liberties on August 24th at the Central Hall, Westminster. The 
purposes of this Conference is to hear the reports of the delegates 
who were appointed (at the former Conference on July 21st) to wait 
upon Mr. Attlee, Sir John Anderson and Mr. Duff Cooper. On 
August 24th the session at 6.30 will take the form of a public meeting 
which will be addressed by Percy Collick of the A.S.L.E. and F., 
Frank Owen, Editor of the Evening Standard, L. C. White of the 
Civil Servants Alliance, and Professor Haldane. I understand that 
the N.U.R., the Shop Assistants, the North Wales Miners, and the 
Typographical Association have already appointed delegates to the 
Delegates Conference in the afternoon. The public may also attend 
this session. 
* 7 * 

I stood looking at the early plum trees. There never was such a 
year for stone fruit. Soon there will be a big crop of greengages and 
then the immense plum harvest, none of which, the Ministry of Food 
has promised us, shall be wasted. But in Essex and in some other 
counties we have a speciality, the myrobalan or the cherry plum, which 
has the best flavour of any plum I know and which makes wonderful 
jam. The loaded trees in the sunlight look as if they were hung with 
fairy lights. “Tons of them will be waste,” said Mr. Thomas, 
who owns most of the land around us. “ Of course plums won’t 
win the war, but every little helps.” “Can’t you sell them?” I 
asked. “Sell them? No,” he said, “nor give them away. Some 
are used in local preserving centres, but they cannot get round a 
quarter of them and people haven’t enough sugar to use many of them 
themselves. They ought to go to the jam factories.” I went back to 
my own garden. We have picked and picked from our one tree and 
made jam and given them away by the basketful and there are still a 
few for the wasps and birds to finish off. My neighbour has seven 
ioaded trees and despaired of using them. So I brought up a big 
boxful to town and offered them to the local greengrocer. He was 
charging 9d. a pound for them only ten days ago—a prohibitive 
price to mosi people: in the country where no one wants to buy plums 
you could get them for a penny a pound or take them away for nothing. 
I sold him my little load for 2d. a pound and had the satisfaction of 
substantially reducing the price of cherry plums in Central London— 
which suggested that an amateur with a lorry could do wonders with the 
fruit market just now. Cannot the Ministries of Food and Agriculture 
get together on this whole problem of marketing? I can see that a 
bumper crop from a single locality presents peculiar difficulties. The 
real test will be the greengages in a fortnight’s time and the big 
autumn plum crop. 

* + * 


I heard a loud voice in the village street. It was the first time I 
had ever heard a loud voice in the village. There are only a dozen 
houses and a pub. The owner of the voice was an earnest, little man 
with sandy hair and spectacles. He was asking us all with great 
energy what would happen to us if we neglected the chance of salvation 
which Jesus offered to us. Perhaps because there was no very obvious 
answer, no one came within more than ten yards of him. The soldiers 
were sitting chatting on the bench outside the pub. It was a lovely 
evening, mild and comforting, like the beer. ‘“ He comes like that 
once every year,” said Mr. Park. “ I never saw anyone listen to him.” 
Feeling sorry for him but unable to interrupt the flow of his exhortation 
to tell him so, I went in for half a pint. There was the usual shove- 
ha’penny and darts and also an amusement that was new tome. A 
soldier was standing with outstretched arm on which a man was 
tattooing a coat of arms with an electric machine. He had both arms 
done with what appeared to be a regimental crest. It was in two colours, 
red and blue. The operation looked painful. Apparently you pay 
1s. for a small tattoo and you can get one as big as your chest or back, 
if disfigurement for life is really worth 10s. to you. Judging from the 
interest of the audience tattooing is more popular than salvation in 
our village. 5 

* * * 

Here is the most improper comment I have yet received on the 

Ministry of Information, where 49 persons get over £1,000 a year. 


Though national safety must comment disarm 
It may never be perfectly clear 

Why some get a fortnight for spreading alarm 
While some get a thousand a year. 


The sudden death of Professor Eileen Power is so great a loss to 
those of us who knew her and have worked with her that it is difficult 
to write anything in the nature of an obituary. I first remember her 
when at the end of the last war she was a young don at Cambridge— 
a woman lecturing (it was a novelty then) to men as well as to women 
students. She was a most remarkable woman—a brilliant historian 
and teacher who wrote books (her Medieval People, for instance) that 
the unlearned read with gusto and who rose to the top of the academic 
world without ever losing touch for a moment with a wide circle 
which included the younger as well as the older literary and artistic 
lights of our generation. She had successfully gratified her passion 
for travelling: the Gobi Desert, the Asiatic caravan routes, the 
adventures of Marco Polo, the culture and life of ancient and modern 
China, these were some of her most cherished sidelines of interest. 
Someone must write her biography; the most difficult thing to 
convey will be her peculiar graciousness, her wit and charm as a hostess 
and friend, and her endless kindness to students and, above all, 
her genius for winning the fullest savour from every sort of society, 
a daily event. 

* a * 

Statistics are fallible things, but I derive a certain comfort from a 
friend’s calculation that there is one pigeon to every 90 inhabitants of 
London. After all, as he put it, if 100,000 pigeons so rarely score 
a direct hit, why should I worry about the Germans ? CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


Our prize of 5/- for the contribution at the head of the column goes 
this week to Miss E. Y: 

All cuttings should be addressed to “ This England,” 10 Great Turn- 
stile, High Holborn, W.C.1. 


The Mayor of Southend (Alderman W. Miles) stated yesterday during the 
hearing of cases infringing the black-out regulations that there would be no 
difference between fines imposed on a poor man or a rich man for such 
offences. 

A defendant after pleading “ Guilty’ to showing a light asked that his 
reduced circumstances and his family should be considered when the penalty 
was assessed. 

The Mayor said: “‘ There seems to be a mistaken impression that if people 
are in humble circumstances the fine should be very much less. That would 
be so in ordinary circumstances, but we are at war now and the offenders who 
come before us have not only placed themselves in jeopardy but the whole 
of their neighbourhood.” 

The defendant who pleaded poverty paid the same penalty of £3 as that 
imposed on the manager of the town’s biggest hotel.— Times. 


I have never taken the view that Mr. Coward writes better than Oscar 
Wilde or even Sheridan, but I have always regarded him as a serious patriot. 
That was shown when he cultivated the company of some of our most brilliant 
stars from the Foreign Office and took his daily walk in Whitehall.—Atticus 
in the Sunday Times. 


A plainly discernible letter B on the reverse side of leaves of corn is regarded 
by people in the North of the Island as a good omen for a British victory in 
the war. This phenomenon last appeared, it is stated, in 1918, when the 
Allies won the war which had lasted from 1914.—Isle of Man Times. 


The Secretary of the National Canine Defence League protests against 
suggestions that dogs should no longer bear the owner’s name and address 
because this information might be useful to enemy parachutists. He gives 

_ the following reasons why no parachutist is likely to receive help in this way : 
the animal would be too intelligent (or particular) to permit a Hun to examine 
him ; the Hun would get bitten, and anyone who stopped to read dog collars 
would be advertising very clearly that he was up to mischief and would present 
an excellent target for a weli-aimed boot (or rifle).— Times. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO H. G. WELLS 


My dear H.G., 

You have been good enough to send me a copy of your latest 
Penguin, The Commonsense of War and Peace. In your covering letter 
you particularly draw my attention to the famous Declaration of the 
Rights of Man and ask me for “a definite statement of my intentions 
in the matter.” Here I confess I am a little at a loss. To my know- 
ledge you have produced three Penguins and one full-sized book 
since the war began. I have read all the Penguins, though not the 
book, and each time I have duly registered agreement and admiration, 
but I am left wondering what service my agreement and my admiration 
are to the causes we both have at heart. How, for example, do they 
bear upon the question of “intentions.” The trouble with me, as 
with so many of my generation, is that we take much of what you say 
so automatically for granted—it is your fault for having so tinted the 
spectacles through which we look out at the world, that inevitably 
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we see things in your colours—that it has come to seem to some of 
us a little trite. But the word “ trite” suggests disparagement and 
the last thing I want to do is to disparage; I don’t want even to 
criticise—yet. Let me rather pay a tribute to the unflagging energy 
of a man who at the age of—is it really 74 ?—can still pour his ideas 
like a perennial fountain into the desert of our intellectual wilderness ; 
and to the irrepressible optimism which, i in spite of those disheartened 
pages in The Fate of Homo Sapiens, written in what one now sees 
to have been a quite unrepresentative phase of discouragement— 
** Mankind,” you will remember, “ which began in a cave and behind 
a windbreak, will end in the diseased-soaked ruins of a slum ’’—can 
now express a confident belief that the establishment of a world-wide 
Federation after the war is not “asking too much of the human 
intelligence ” even “at its present level.” And with this quotation 
I come back to The Commonsense of War and Peace. What I under- 
stand your book to be saying is this : it is not enough to win ; we must 
consider the kind of world we are to establish after we have won. 
To that end we must state our peace terms now. If we don’t, we shall 
be betrayed by the politicians and get another Versailles. The 
foundation of these peace terms must be a common conception of 
democracy and to this conception you have sought to give point and 
content by your Provisional Declaration of Rights. We have most 
of us read the Declaration in the course of the Daily Herald discussion 
and I have nothing fresh to say about the Rights here. I am content 
to take my hat off to their author. 

What else? You have an interesting passage on different types of 
Federation which you significantly define as “nothing more nor 
less than an agreement on the part of this or that group of, independent 
powers or organisations to set up a common authority to which they 
delegate certain specific functions.” Within the framework: of this 
definition, you distinguish Federations. such as that of the United 
States, affairs of power politics pure and simple imposed upon their 
constituent states by elementary considerations of survival, ad hoc 
Federations for specific purposes, such as the Postal Union, and 
what you call “ War-welded Federation.” It is this last which 
interests you. In the days before the French collapse a substantial 
measure of common control had been established between ourselves 
and the French ; if Mr. Churchill’s offer of union had been accepted, 
these common controls would have developed into a single govern- 
ment. This War-welded Federation, you say, must not cease with the 
war but must establish a Standing Armistice upon which the great 
neutrals, Russia and America, will also serve. The terms of the 
Armistice—and here your common conception of democracy. comes 
in—must be stated now. The Standing Armistice will develop into 
a series of “fully empowered world commissions ”’ to hold down 
Germany and set the world to rights. Thus there must be a Dis- 
armament Commission, a Reparations Commission, another Com- 
mission for the restoration of production, above all an Air Commission, 
for unless we can put a stop to air warfare, our civilisation is doomed. 
The Air Commission in its turn will develop into a permanent Air 
Police. ‘“ All that,” you say, “ we can get out of a properly conditioned 
and previously discussed and formulated Armistice . . . a Nominal 
Armistice which will be in effect a Peace Union.” And having got 
“all that” we have got the essential conditions. of a decent world 
order after the war. 

I have, I hope, fairly summarised your main argument. I know 
that I have left out the many incidental felicities with which it is 
embellished, the occasional discursive jets which the fountain throws 
out by the way. I particularly like your conception of the “ down- 
ward class war” by which you mean the jealous hostility with which 
highly placed and eminent people all over the world regard the 
cheerfully irreverent, newly enfranchised masses, and their naive 
dismay at the prospect of a world without inferiors to order about. 
Your interpretation of our refusal to help the Spanish Republic in 
the light of this conception I found very fruitful, and I particularly 
enjoyed the well-deserved drubbing that you administer to Dean 
Inge and Arthur Bryant for their cavalier treatment of the figures 
of the alleged murders by the Spanish Reds, and their ingenuous— 
or should it be disingenuous—evasion of your efforts to bring them 
to book. I agree with you that honesty demanded a public disclaimer 
and am surprised and pained at the Dean’s apparent refusal to disclaim. 

And now having performed the highest business of the critic, which 
is to proclaim your merits as a man and a writer, I am going to indulge 
my smaller self by a little nagging at your book. The bone I want 
to nag is of some antiquity. Early in the last war you published, 
under the name of William Bliss, a work entitled Boon. In this book 
imperfectly disguised as Boon, you play with the idea of a “ mind of 
race,” which expressing itself through the more intelligent and 





impersonal members of our species gradually assumes a kind of 
consciousness. You thought of it, you will remember, as organising 
a world conference. That was in 1915, and in the same book a certain 
Wilkins makes objections, very obvious and to my mind overwhelming 
objections. But although he convinced me, Wilkins never seems to 
have convinced his creator. For, ever since, you have been busy 
reformulating in different ways this notion of yours of groups of 
intelligent and public-spirited persons, representatives of the mind 
of humanity tout court and generally conceived—God help us !—in 
the likeness of scientists coming together and salvaging our world. 
They were doing it in the Open Conspiracy. They were doing it 
disguised as Lord Melchetts in William Clissold. They were doing 
it again, this time under the alias of world airmen, in The Shape of 
Things to Come. Now in the present book they are represented as 
taking over from the Governments the task of setting up a World 
Commission, realising the common conception of democracy and 
establishing a world Federation. For when we come to the chapter 
“ Development of the World Revolution,” which purports to tell 
us how it is all to be done, we find that it can be done without a central 
government, without even a common leadership; what you look 
forward to is “a world-wide coalescence of all the scattered forces of 
creation and protest in the human heart, into one consciously revolutionary 
movement based.on the declared rights of man,” while as for leadership, 
the question is dismissed with the caustic comment “an educated 
community ” in an emergency “ asks intelligent questions, and after 
due scrutiny, does the, right thing to do.”” Now this I simply cannot 
bring myself to swallow. Not only do I profoundly disbelieve in this 
getting-together of intellectuals all over the world, but I disbelieve 
even more strongly in their ability to put the world to rights, even 
if they did get together, and most of all in the willingness of govern- 
ments to let them. You tell us hopefully that ‘“‘we could have the best 
part of the world under international commissions in quite a short 
time if it wasn’t for the inertia of the older politicians. In two or 
three years at the outside.” But that “if it wasn’t ” gives the game 
away. How do you propose to get rid of the politicians ? What tittle 
of evidence have you for supposing that intellectuals like you and 
me and Mr. Y and Mrs. X by getting together and pooling our wits, 
are going to induce the world to sack its politicians and follow us when 
all the evidence of our times goes to show our impotence and their 
power. Hence this bone that I am nagging seems to boil down 
to a charge of failing to come to grips with the concrete difficulties 
of the actual situation in which we find ourselves. You put out ideas, 
admirable ideas, and then leave it to others to form the organisations 
which will realise them in fact ; as if the establishment of the necessary 
organisation to effect the world revolution could be taken, as it were, 
in one’s stride. 

Like many others, I receive letters from America. Some weeks 
ago there came a letter, chiding me for writing lengthy and tedious 
books about the problems of our time and their solution. Such books, 
it was intimated, were now superfluous, for, says the writer, I have 
recently made a discovery which will enable all the problems of 
civilisation immediately to be solved. The discovery is very simple ; 
it is that men should learn to love one another. Always polite to 
correspondents, I replied thanking the writer for his discovery and 
asking him how he proposed that it should be applied. To this, he 
answered that for his part he considered that it was enough to have 
made the discovery. Its application he proposed to leave to lesser 
men. Yours with gratitude and respect, 

E. M. Joab 


SHABBY HAT 


Sir Kincsitey Woop, in an appeal for economy, suggests that the 
time is approaching when a shabby hat will be regarded as the badge 
of a true patriot. “ There’s a bouquet for you,” said a friend to me 
as the message reached us from the wireless set. I did not take it as 
a bouquet, however, since, so far as my experience goes, the shabbiness 
of one’s hat bears little relation to one’s expenditure. There are men 
who can keep a hat for years looking as new almost as on the day on 
which it was bought. There are others—of whom I am one—whose 
hats, even after a week’s wear, begin to look as though they had been 
left out in the rain in the Lake District, blown about the London 
streets in a gale, sat on in railway-carriages, and even played football 
with by evacuated schoolchildren. I have long been convinced that 
a man can no more control the condition of his hat than the colour 
of his eyes. The hat quickly adapts itself to his character, and teils 


you as much about him as his walk. The very tilt of it can express 
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vanity, decorousness, or daring. “ Le chapeau, c'est [ méme.” 

Realising this, I have never been proud of my shabby hat. Other 
shabby-hat wearers, on the contrary, are. Many years ago, I met an 
Australian artist who, as we took down our hats after an evening at 
a dining-club, looked enviously at me and said: “ Well, I never 
thought I should meet a man with a hat even more disreputable than 
my own.” As this was intended for a compliment, I naturally felt 
flattered ; but, if I had been honest, I should have assured him that 
whereas he obviously cultivated disreputability of hats, disreput- 
ability of hats had been thrust upon me by Nature. This must be 
£0, since one day, after I had been wearing a perfectly ordinary hat 
for some time, a stranger came up to me and said: “ Excuse me, sir, 
but would you mind telling me where you got that hat? I have been 
looking for one like it in every shop in London. You see, I have to 
play a part in a new play at His Majesty’s, and a hat like that is 
absolutely necessary for the character I’m acting.” I might have 
told him to buy any hat that fitted me and let me wear it for a week 
and that I could guarantee that it would assume the required char- 
acter. But, pleased with the thought of my hat’s appearing on so 
distinguished a stage as Tree’s theatre, I asked him for his address 
and undertook to post the hat to him that evening. I afterwards went 
to see the play, and to my quasi-parental eyes the hat seemed the star 
performance of the occasion. I have experienced many thrills in the 
theatre, but few more exquisite than I experienced when my hat 
made its first entrance from the wings. —__ 

Whether a bowler ever conforms to the character of the wearer 
in the same way as a crush-hat, I am uncertain. I have never worn 
a bowler except as a small church-going boy, and I hated it as I hated 
all Sunday clothes. Perhaps, if I had worn it regularly, it might 
gradually have come to seem fit company for a human skull. As it 
was, its rigidity, its cramping hardness, made it to me a symbol of 
slavery. Yet I have seen men looking quite happy in bowler hats. 
It is possible that it is somehow in spiritual accord with the life of a 
man of regular habits. 

As for the top-hat, I never wore one in those days ; but I disliked 
the thought of ever having to wear one. My detestation of it did 
not go so far as that of the Victorian evangelist who, on seeing a man 
in a tall hat coming into a revival meeting at which the audience 
belonged mainly to the working class, called out: ““God does not 
want the man in the tall hat,” and assured his hearers that the man 
in a cloth cap was the real favourite of Providence. A great Irish 
poet even declared that a man who wears a tall hat has lost his soul. 
My own objection to the tall hat was due to my belief that it must 
be extremely uncomfortable ; and I was confirmed in this opinion 
when, having to attend a wedding, I borrowed a tall hat that did not 
fit me, along with morning dress that did not fit me, and found it 
almost impossible to keep the hat balanced on my head. In later life, 
however, I was impelled te buy a top hat for another ceremony and 
to my surprise I discovered that, being light and airy, it is the most 
comfortable of all hats. If I had the courage, I would wear that hat 
every day. When I think of it reposing in its lonely box I sometimes 
sigh for the return of my early years in London, when even journalists 
went about in top-hats. Three of the reporters on the Manchester 
Guardian wore tall hats when I was in Manchester for a short time 
at the turn of the century. 

In a Fleet Street barber’s in those days when you went in fora 
shave about noon, a special attendant stood at the entrance whose 
business it was to iron the hats of the custemers while they were 
being shaved. What an impressive procession they made as they 
passed in and out in hats that shone like symbols of eternal prosperity ! 
How I should have envied them if I had known that wearing a tall 
hat was not only a conventional duty but a pleasure! Yet the fact 
that a tall hat has to be so constantly brushed and ironed suggests 
that it is not everybody’s hat—that it is a hat requiring far more care 
than some of us are inclined to give a hat—that, indeed, if some of us 
took to wearing it, it would in a short time become as disreputable a 
mockery of its original self as the hats we at present wear. 

Sull, if Sir Kingsley Wood wants economy, I think it would be a 
good thing for him to urge us to fetch all those top hats of ours out 
of their boxes and to make full use of them in the national interest. 
We should not need to brush and iron them, since, according to Sir 
Kingsley’s view, the shabbier the hat the better. We should gradually 
come to look askance at any man wearing a tall hat with the nap brushed 
the right way. We should compete with each other as to who had 
the best right to the title of Shabby Hat Number One. This, I am 
sure, would add immensely to the picturesqueness of the London 
streets, for, whatever may be said in favour of tidiness, there can be 
no doubt that there is immensely more individuality in a shabby tall 


hat than in a well-groomed tall hat. The most picturesque tall hats 
I have ever seen have been on the heads of drivers of four-wheeled 
cabs and Irish peasants. 

As for shabbiness in general, I wonder whether it is safe to make it 
popular. After all, tidiness was one of the few forms of discipline 
left after the collapse of Victorianism. Tidiness for a time became a 
ruling passion that swept through all classes. Even the increased use 
of cosmetics may be attributed to this passion. Children, again, 
have probably looked tidier in recent years than at any previous 
time in history. Hiking, it is true, with its strange costumes, has 
done something to stem the tide of national neatness. Shirts open 
at the neck and shorts that would disgrace a football field have become 
the uniform of a great army of fanatics for the open air. At the present 
moment, I suspect, there is a great’ secret battle going on in the soul 
of England between the forces of shabbiness and the forces of tidiness. 
And now Sir Kingsley Wood throws his whole weight on to the side 
of shabbiness. 

If this sort of thing goes on, we may soon have children boasting 
of wearing stockings with holes in them and others proclaiming 
proudly that their shoes leak. Many of them, no doubt, will be glad 
to economise in soap and to save hairbrushes by not using them. It 
is always possible to save fuel by not taking a bath, and to save clothes 
by lying in bed all day, as a number of citizens could afford to do. It 
seems to me therefore that some limit should be set to the craze for 
saving, or, at least, that some limit should be set to the movement for 
greater shabbiness. 

No one, for example, would like to see everybody living in the shabby 
circumstances in which some misers have lived. The miser is un- 
doubtedly an economist, but in his striving for economy he forgets 
the ancient principle, “ Nothing too much.” I once knew a rich 
miser who saved not only his own clothes but the garments of his 
dead wife, and who went about wearing an extraordinary mixture of 
male and female garments, all ragged. His boots were so full of holes 
that poor people who did not know him sometimes stopped him, and 
mistaking him for a beggar, offered him a cast-off pair from their own 
homes. He always accepted the gift. If a history of misers were 
written, it would be crowded with such figures—demons, rather than 
heroes, of saving and shabbiness. 

It is true that Sir Kingsley Wood’s Man in the Shabby Hat, unlike 
the miser, does not save for himself, but for his country. His saving 
is a form of generosity ; his untidiness a form of unselfishness. If 
he loves being spick-and-span, his sacrifice is all the greater. If, 
hating frayed collars, he wears frayed collars, he will almost have 
qualified as a martyr. Such men command our respect, but, even so, 
my experience of hats tells me that, just as it is possible to spend 
money and be shabby, so it is possible to save money without shabbiness. 
The tidy-souled man will go on being tidy, however old his garments. 
One of the tidiest men I ever knew earned less than a pound a week. 
It was his ambition to look like an aristocrat, and, judging him by his 
clothes, you might certainly have thought that he had a valet to look 
after him. He was the sort of man who presses his trousers under the 
mattress every night. I doubt whether any hat of his could ever 
have become shabby, however long he had worn it. If he had been 
living to-day, he would not have looked like a patriot, but he would 
have been one. And he would certainly have hated the notion of 
looking like one. %, 


WHAT DOES A MAN NEED? 


“ ‘Wuatever our political views, we all share in the responsibility 
of running this country, and most of us would like to see it run co- 
operatively in such a way that no one enjoyed a luxury while anyone 
else was going short of a necessity. Wartime gives us an opportunity 
to redistribute wealth, whether we like it or not. If we use our wits 
we can arrange that distribution so that the children of the country, at 
least, profit by this crisis in our affairs. That would be a lasting satis- 
faction well worth achieving.” This is a quotation, not from a propa- 
gandist pamphlet of the Fabian Society or the Communist Party, 
but from a booklet issued by The Lancet, a recognised exponent of 
orthodox medical opinion in this country. E pur si muove ! 

When this war is over most of the readers of this article will be, 
in the current jargon, very much poorer than they were last year. 
It seems a good time to contemplate our scale of values. The national 
economy is in the melting pot. Nobody knows what his real purchasing 
power is ; still less does he know what it will be in 1942. Let us have 
the courage to turn out the old cupboards and lofts in our minds and 
sort out the junk—we shall find plenty of it; let us have the courage 
to go back to our eighteen-year-old convictions. What’s the matter 
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with that old formula: “‘ From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his need” ? That is the economic ideal we should keep 
before us, no matter whether attainable next year, or in twenty years 
time. Thought is moving in this way even in those strata of society 
which the conventionally unorthodox have been wont to regard as 
embarnacled. 

' The doctors have, for many years, been subject to attacks from the 
left wing of our political critics on grounds often unfair, but equally 
often well-founded. But, in the last few years, some of the most 
effective blows on our socio-economic system have been delivered by 
the orthodox medical profession. The British Medical Association, 
both collectively and by the individual pens and voices of some of its 
most prominent members, has brought to the notice of the public 
the nutritional deterioration in which our economic system is involving 
a very large section of our people. And now The Lancet, having, for 
the time being, moved its editorial offices to Aylesbury, comes out 
with this threepenny “ Aylesbury Broadside,” of thirty-two pages, on 
“ Family Allowances,” blazoning on its cover the slogan CHILDREN 
MUST BE FED, a fact that many of our elected representatives seem 
to have forgotten. It is a first-rate pamphlet, full of easily digestible 
meat. I would advise everyone at all interested in the continuance of 
our race to buy this little book. It is very readable, yet so concise that 
to give a fair idea of its contents one would have to reprint the whole. 
Any reader who is not moved by the true-to-life description of the 
average mother in the family of a wage-earner, given on the three 
middle pages of this booklet, will have wasted his threepence. Crudely 
summarised, The Lancet’s plea is for the endowment out of national 
funds of every mother in the country to the tune of five shillings a 
week in respect of each of her children. “ From the medical stand- 
point, schemes which cover all children at a flat rate are to be preferred 
to schemes which distinguish either between children in different 
grades of society or between children in different positions in the 
family. If 5s. will feed a child in Stepney it will feed a child in 
Kensington, and if the first child in a family needs §s. the third ought 
not to be expected to manage on 3s. In our view, that is the defect 
of the scale of allowances to soldiers’ children and the new scale for 
the unemployed. The idea of a reduction on having a quantity seems 
to us to be fallacious. ... If the scale is to be graded, a rising 
scale, increasing the rate for each succeeding child, is much to be 
preferred to a falling scale. If any child is to be omitted it should 
be the first.” 

The fact that children have to be fed and clothed is to some extent 
recognised in our Unemployment Benefit scheme, though not in our 
Health Insurance scheme. In a roundabout way, it operates in trade- 
union wage bargains. With a very little pressure of the right sort, 
I am sure that we could secure the adoption of something like The 
Lancet’s scheme within a month or two. It would be worth securing. 

It is true that what is called the standard of living has, in the course 
of the present century, risen greatly in all classes of society. There is 
no comparing the standard of life of an agricultural labourer in the 
Somersetshire village in which I spent my youth during the 1870’s and 
80’s, with his thirteen to sixteen shillings a week and little meat except 
a bit of boiled bacon on Sundays, with that of the farm labourer of 
to-day with his forty-eight shillings a week minimum wage and his 
two pounds a week when he happens to be unemployed, even though 
the rent of his cottage has risen from a shilling or eighteenpence a 
week to six or seven shillings. He can afford his wireless set, his 
bicycle, and something like adequate dietary for himself and his family. 
He, at any rate, is getting somewhere near the standard of what a man 
needs on the purely material plane. Given a proper system of free 
education, free doctoring, adequate sickness and unemployment 
benefits, decent old-age pensions, and a sufficiency of healthy houses, 
each with a quarter of an acre of garden attached to it, the rent 
limited to three or four per cent. of cost of erection, the economic 
problem for the overwhelming majority of the people of this country 
would seem to be almost solved. 

All this is within our pewer ; and, unless we are beaten in this war, 
will still be in our power when the war is over. We are two-thirds 
or the way to achieving this result already. Isn’t this a good time to 
complete it ? 

Our executive has been given authority to do whatever it thinks 
necessary with the labour power and the purchasing power of every 
citizen in this country. Never was greater scope offered—on the 
material plane, anyway—to constructive idealists. Meat and butter 
and sugar and tea are rationed. Why not purchasing power, also ? 
Is not this the time to secure a minimum standard of purchasing power 
for every man, woman and child in the country? Then, at least, we 
should have taken the first step towards the realisation of the ideal 





which the French have, for a hundred years, been credulous enough 
to think they had realised. “ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity ”—it is a 
wry smile which those words provoke to-day. Let us make these 
terms expressive of our war aims, and let us mean them. Let us 
recognise the right of everyone to a sufficiency of food, clothing and 
housing to satisfy hygienic needs ; to adequate educational opportunity ; 
to access to medical knowledge and skill in proportion to his need ; 
to freedom to think and to express his thoughts ; and to a reasonable 
minimum of amenities contributory to a decent human life. In return, 
it is but equitable to demand service in proportion to capacity to 
render it. I do not think there will be much difficulty in getting it 
from nearly all. Surplus luxuries we need not worry about ; they can 
be gambled for or scrambled for by those who think they are worth 
the effort. HARRY ROBERTS 


DEAD DAFFODILS 
(After Robert Herrick) 


“* Mr. Churchill is the leader of the nation ; his late opponents survive only 
under the shadow of his wing.” —Lady Violet Bonham Carter, fohn o’ London’s 
Weekly, August 9th. 

Dead daffodils, we weep to see 

You hang about so late, 

The rising sun with radiance strong 
Reveals your Shrivelled state. 

Go, go, 

You make a dismal show, 

So long 

You have outstayed your hour ; 

No daffodil can hope to be 

An everlasting flower. 


Since you, alas, were bedded in 
All things have gone amiss 
You cannot endlessly proceed 
Through metamorphosis, 
Some waste 
Twice used, may in the trough be placed 
For feed, 
But having bloomed in vain, 
You are but destined for the bin 
Ne’er to be salved again. 
SAGITTARIUS 


THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS 


> 


{This “true story”’ of an internment camp reaches us from an “ enemy 
alien” who seems to know Lewis Carroll better than most Englishmen. 
The skit in its original form contained many local allusions. We should 
explain that “ letter-paper ”’ is official notepaper on which two letters a week 
may be written, but that for some time no such paper was available, that a 
Streetfather is the elected representative of the inmates of a street of internees, 
that a Red Colonel is an inspecting Colonel from the War Office wearing a 
red band, and that “runners” are young lads used as messengers by 
officers.] 
Anp Alice walked on through the mud until she came to the little 
gate. Near the gate there was a barbed wire, and behind the barbed 
wire there was another gate, behind the gate there was another barbed 
wire, and behind the wire there stood the Anglo-Saxon officer. 

“Who are you ?” asked the officer in a stern voice. 

“Tm Alice.” 

“ How old are you?” 

“Ten years exactly,” said Alice. 

“Then you can’t be here, because you’re under 16.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Alice brightly, “that’s why I came to ask 
you about my release.” 

“But you can’t be released if you’re not here, and I’ve already 
told you you can’t be here because you’re under 16.” 

“Can I wait here, then ?” 

“No, no one in this camp may sit on a fence. 
here why did you go out ?” 

“* I went to find the post office to buy stamps,” said Alice meekly. 

“ Why didn’t you use our post office ?” snapped the officer. 

“I’m sorry, Sir,” said Alice, who wanted to be very polite because 
she was a ““ C” case, “ but I couldn’t find it among the many tents. 
Could you please show me where it is ?” 

“Tt will be there to-morrow. In any case, why 
stamps ?” 

“IT wanted to write home.’ 


Anyway, if you live 


do you want 
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“Then have another letter-paper.” 

* But I haven’t had one yet to-day,” said Alice. ; 

“Then you can’t have another,” replied the officer, “ but I'll let 
you have one as a hardship case.” 

“‘ What is a hardship case ?” asked Alice with interest. 

“A hardship case is anyone who is not registered as a non-hardship 
case. We have 3,000 people here and 8,000 cases, so when we made 
our last roll-call we counted 6,005 people. We deducted their ages 
and that is how we discovered that there were 10 officers too many.” 

“‘ That must have been very awkward,” said Alice, sympathetically. 

“Oh, not at all, not at all. They had only been sent here by 
mistake and were all interned.” 

Alice thanked the officer for the letter-paper and returned to the 
second camp. At the cross-roads there sat a man crying. Alice 
was very touched by the sight; and led him gently away to his office. 
There, after drying his eyes on a couple of house lists, he started to 
tell his story. ‘‘ Once upon a time,” said the Streetfather, “ I was 
a real father.” At that moment there was a commotion in the street. 
“Oh, there comes the Red Colonel on his tour of inspection,” 
exclaimed the Streetfather. ‘“‘ I must call a meeting at once. Excuse 
me.” 

Alice followed him into the street, and there was the Red Colonel 
coming down the road saying he would have everybody interned, and 
the runners were putting down many names on their lists. Suddenly 
the Red Colonel stopped in front of a house for special inspection. 

“Why isn’t your house blacked out?” he asked the anxious 
Housefather. 

The Housefather wanted to say something about daylight and 
people coming in and out, but he was interned and made a Street- 
father as a punishment. 

By this time Alice was very hungry, so when she came to a build- 
ing with a large notice: CANTEEN—CLOSED FOR THE 
DURATION, she climbed in through the window and there behind 
the counter was the Sheep. “ Good morning,” said the Sheep. 
*“ What do you want to buy ?” 

“I would like some chocolate, please,” said Alice. 

“We haven’t any.” 

** Well have you any cheese, then ? ” 

“No, not to-day. You see we only sell for cash, but as no one 
here has any cash, we can’t buy.’’* 

“Then why do you call it a canteen ?” Alice said, rather annoyed. 

“ Didn’t you read that it is closed?” retorted the Sheep, 
indignantly. 

So Alice went out again and came to a window with a notice up 
saying that those needing further instructions should go in on odd 
days. Alice wasn’t sure what day it was, but she took her chance, 
and there she found Humpty Dumpty. He didn’t give Alice time to 
ask him anything, but at once wanted to know whether she had 
passed her matric. “I shall in due course,” said Alice, feeling very 
grown-up. “ Well, we'll see if you can do addiction and detraction. 


When does 600 — 200 = 800?” “ That’s an easy one. At the roll- 
call, of course.” 
“ Well, now let me test your powers of observation. The other 


day I saw a row of beds in front of a house. What do you think 
it was ?” 

“A hospital,” replied Alice promptly. 

“That was right,” said Humpty Dumpty. “ But tell me this ; what 
is a parcel?” Alice shook her head. “‘ Why it’s the Greek for an 
empty shell,” said Humpty Dumpty contemptuously. “ And the 
moral of this is: Don’t send telegrams unless you have wires to 
pull.” He yawned and then asked Alice whether she would like to 
Jearn Spanish. 

“No, I don’t want to go to Canada, 
suppose there is no moral in this.” 

“Only moral compulsion, child. And the moral is: Don’t buy 
your ticket before they take you for a ride. By the way, do you 
happen to know what a Security Officer is ? ” 

Alice thought she might as well have a guess at it, so she said 
“That must be the gentleman who is looking after the Fifth 
Column.” 

“ And the moral of this,” went on Humpty Dumpty, “ is : Clarity 
begins at home.” Then he turned to Alice with one final question 
before he dismissed her. ‘Do you like it here?” and without 
waiting for her answer he concluded “ And the moral of this is: 
Don’t get interned.” By AN ENEMY-ALIEN INTERNEE 


” 


she said firmly. “ And I 





* All cash is taken away on entering the camp and only tokens are used. 
These are distributed at rather irregular intervals. 





TWO LANDLADIES 


Mas. Brown and Mrs. Jones both lost their husbands in the late 
thirties, at a time when saving was impossible as their children’s 
education absorbed their entire incomes. Neither woman has been 
trained for any profession. Neither husband left any money, apart 
from modest insurances. Mrs. Brown, aware that competent house- 
keeping was her sole asset, decided to open a boarding house on the 
Cornish coast, and spent the insurance money on furnishing bedrooms, 
since her selected house contained eight more bedrooms than her 
married home at Sutton. Mrs. Jones chose the Sussex coast. 
For seven or eight years their experiences were approximately similar. 
They had to compete with innumerable rival widows, engaged in like 
enterprises ; with the capricious weather of Britain ; with the vagaries 
of national finance; and with incessant staff problems—for in the 
winter neither of them could support as much domestic help as they 
needed in the summer; and in the summer servants were inclined 
to prefer the big licensed hotels, where tips were far more liberal. 
So both landladies flourished in the summer months, and found 
themselves running fairly deep into debt towards Easter. Each 
woman kept her daughter at home rather than train the girl for a 
profession, partly because the daughter made an excellent maid, who 
would work unpaid when times were bad ; partly because the mother 
was only able to snatch a few hours’ relief from the household duties 
amidst: the terrific work of the season, if she had a dependable assistant 
to leave in charge. In 1938 the approach of Munich produced a very 
lean season ; comparatively few people felt able to spend a month by 
the sea, and those who came bargained so fiercely that profits were 
reduced to a minimum. In 1939 the threat of war curtailed the 
season to a very few weeks. Then came the war, finding both women 
in debt to the tune of several hundred pounds. Mrs. Brown dis- 
covered to her delighted astonishment that Cornwall had been 
identified as a city of refuge by all the timider folk of Britain, and 
throughout the winter of 1939 to 1940 her rooms were packed out. 
True, her guests were short of money, beat her down on the tariff, 
grumbled about the rations, were most untrustworthy about observing 
the black-out, and generally gave her about ten times as much trouble 
as any peacetime guests had ever done, which is saying alot. But at 
least she was sure of a full house for the duration, or until Mussolini 
annexed Franco’s aerodromes, and began to bomb the West of 
England. Food was also scarcer than anywhere else in Britain, as 
the Food Controller had not budgeted for the panic exodus to 
Cornwall, and his allotments were inadequate. Also the problem of 
staffing brought her to the verge of a nervous breakdown, as men 
joined up, girls knew they could pick any of a hundred jobs at a 
moment’s notice, and wages soared. But at least she was more than 
solvent, her debts were paid, and money kept pouring in. 

Mrs. Jones’ experience was the precise reverse. Her “ permanents ” 
—the crotchety old ladies who browbeat insolvent landladies in the 
lean winter months, and pay two guineas a week for accommodation 
worth five guineas—promptly disappeared to inland resorts far from 
gunfire and exploding mines. The people who had booked autumn, 
spring, and summer rooms wrote to cancel. She dismissed her staff 
one by one. She and her daughter tremulously accepted every 
conceivable insult and meanness on the part of the two or three aged 
viragoes who remained. At last came the tearfully anticipated crisis 


.when the house was empty, and as the coast had been declared a 


prohibited area, the entry of any further visitors was forbidden by 
the military. She and her daughter had to live. They owed {£500 
in rent, in rates, and to tradesmen. She thought of storing her 
furniture, taking a job as companion, and putting her daughter in the 
A.T.S. or some other women’s war work. But the local furniture 
repositories were choked with other people’s furniture. She could 
not find the cash to transport her lovely furniture to some safe area, 
where the warehouses might still have room. As long as the furniture 
remained in the house, she would be liable for rent and for rates. 
Her creditors were all pressing her. She had no credit, no money 
for food. Every tinkle of the doorbell announced a dun who soon 
developed into a bully. So she and Susie put their heads in the 
gas oven. As nobody wants to buy furniture under existing con- 
ditions, no man may prophesy what will happen to Sea View; for 
her £1,200-worth of household goods is not worth storage costs or 
transport costs to her creditors, and would not command even a 
peppercorn bid at auction. 

The name of Mrs. Brown is Legion. 

The name of Mrs. Jones is Legion. 

Nobody takes the least interest in the thousands of Mrs. Joneses. 

B. H. Davies 


August 17, 1940 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“Johnny Apollo,” at the Odeon 

Why is it that even a poor gangster film, with 
the expected revelations and thrills, still 
appeals ? We know by heart the atmosphere 
of tommy-guns and dress-suits, a piano tinkling 
a lazy blues, the lassitudes and moments of 
deadly action, the scenes when the killer sends 
a wreath to the memory of his “ best friend ” 
or rebukes a henchman for being rude to an old 
woman. How well we know them, yet they 
can be played through again like a favourige 
record. Not only the atmosphere, but the faces, 
the wisecracks, the monosyllabic names, the 
ironic tableaux come out of a bottom drawer 
which seems inexhaustible. Fohnny Apollo, 
though not so good as its title, dips again in 
this Hollywood stock. The best moments, in 
fact, are those which echo or vary past triumphs : 
this time “the Mick,” after shooting a pal, 
lends a shoulder himself to carry the coffin. 
Lloyd Nolan embodies admirably the sinister 
simplicities of the gangster; his friendliness 
to a newcomer, his brief gestures towards 
love-making and inscrutable reverie make the 
ice crack uneasily. Dorothy Lamour, as the 
moll, is a bew-tching show-piece (the first shot 
directs the eye from the legs upwards), but 
hints too early and too often at a heart of gold. 
There are other elements, also from stock : 
prison cells and escapes, Edward Arnold with a 
massive suggestion of big business dethroned, 
Tyrone Power (not so good) as a college boy 
graduating in crime. Charlie Grapevin gives 
a brilliant study of a shady, drunken lawyer. 
The story turns out sentimentally. Yet, 
though this is not a film to remember, one can 
enjoy it simply for its whiffs from the American 
underworld. The gangster rat, with his neurotic 
necessities, is still—despite G-men and forewords 
by Edgar G. Hoover—the one romantic figure 
on the screen whose authenticity we do not 
question 


Fifti Summer Exhibition, Royal In- 

stitute Galleries 

The fifth summer exhibition at the Royal 
Institute Galleries much resembles, one feels 
tolerably certain, its predecessors. There is a 
complete absence of Sturm und Drang here, and 
if we visit it in the right frame of mind the 
journey may be found to be as soothing 
as turning over the pages of Cranford; a 
perfect escape back into a vanished and secure 
world, a world tinted by the rosiest ideality, 
into which the disasters of war have not 
penetrated. The sensibility here is somewhat 
spinsterish, and has for the most part a nice 
exactitude. One seems to see a vista of tranquil 
and probably leisured lives led by very sincere 
if not highly imaginative people in quiet back- 
waters, for the most part voluntarily cut off 
from the spirit of the age and who have 
hitherto been sheltered as men and women will 
not be for many years to come. The exhibition 
is largely a repository of forgotten painting- 
conventions; skilful and elaborated water- 
colours of sun-kissed, ivy-clad cottages carry 
one back nostalgically to the Royal Academies 
of the ’eighties. Here and there a “‘ modernist ”’ 
work rears its head, thereby taking on an air of 
faintly intrusive impropriety. A nude by 
Alfred Wolmark strikes a dashing note among 
the canvases which surround it; and yet it, 
too, seems curiously reminiscent of the last war 
in style. One’s memory harks back to 
Colour .... L. Petley-Jones’ Saint Germain 
looks quite remarkably well; and there is no 
questioning the brilliance of this painter’s 
colour-sense, which would be outstanding any- 
where. The influence of Van Gogh is visible, 
but the sonorous harmonies of cobalt-green and 
crimson, of acrid green and yellow, seem entirely 
personal. Miss Eleanor Best is by far the most 
distinguished of the water-colourists and shows 
a stylish and sensitive drawing, Tulips and Cassis. 


THE COMING WEEK 


Saturpay, August 17th— 

Last two weeks of International Youth Centre, 
Stratford-on-Avon. Particulars from Miss 
E. A. Sheldon-Walton, 16 Girton Road, Cam- 
bridge. 

British Drama League Conference and Summer 
School, Memorial Theatre, Stratford-on- 
Avon. Till August 24th. 

Emergency Conference on Civil Liberty and 
the Defeat of Fascism. Speakers: F. W. 
Adams and Michael Foot. Birmingham and 


Midland Institute, Paradise St., Birm- 
ingham, 3. 
Third Week of Fabian Summer School, 
Dartington Hall, 3. Speakers: Kingsley 


Martin, Charles Madge, Arthur Lewis and 
Jim Griffiths. 


Sunpay, August 18th— 


International Festival of Music, Unity Theatre, 
3. And on August roth at 8. 


Tuespay, August 20th— 


Piano Recital by Dorothea Vincent, St. George’s 
Church, Bloomsbury, 12.45. 
“Take Back Your Freedom,” Neighbourhood. 


WEDNESDAY, August 21st— 


Edward Ellul: “‘ Some Basic Affinities between 
French and English Poetry,’ French In- 
stitute, 5. Poetry Recital by Margaret 
Rawlings, 5.45. 


Fripay, August 23rd— 
Public Meeting of the Socialist Medical Asso- 
ciation, ‘Blood Transfusion Services,’’ 

Conway Hall, 8. 


Correspondence 
RAILWAY FARES 


Sir,—The second application for an increase in 
railway fares since the railway agreement was 
announced last February has been made. The first 
application was granted without a public hearing 
(except in the case of London Transport). Higher 
fares are the direct outcome of this agreement which 
provided they should be granted to enable additional 
costs to be covered. In allowing the first increase 
the then Minister of Transport, Mr. Euan Wallace, 
did not take into account the increased gross traffics 
and the consequent reduction in overheads. This 
was scandalous. To do so would have been no 
innovation because in the Prices of Goods Act 
provision is made for taking into account increased 
or decreased turnover in estimating overheads. 

When the financial agreement was announced 
you published an article of mine which condemned 
it root and branch. I prophesied higher charges, 
but I admit the agreement is proving even more 
ridiculous than I foresaw. This is due to war 
developments. Current traffic bears no relation to 
that of pre-war days. Shifts in population, cancel- 
lation of holidays, cessation of foreign travel, and 
above all creation of military or defence areas to 
which travel is already severely restricted—all have 
changed both the volume and incidence of railway 
traffic. The position is rapidly being reached 
where the bulk of both goods and passenger traffic 
is directly related to the war effort and in the last 
resort is being paid for by the State. 

This process will continue, and I would like to 
know what happens if air raids become so frequent 
and widespread that railway travel except for war 
purposes is prohibited ? What happens if invasion 
takes place and the railways in certain parts of the 
country have to close? I do not refer to damage 
which is covered up to £10 millions by the agree- 
ment, but to military requirements. According to 
the present interpretation of the agreement total 
costs of pre-war days plus increased costs of materials, 
labour, etc., must be met, and fares and charges 
must be raised to meet them. The position might 
even arise where military and Government traffic 
would be paying for the total railway costs, and 
charges would have to be raised to ridiculous heights. 

The railway agreement should now be scrapped 
and the railways taken over by the State, and 
operated by it. Government traffic would then in 
effect be carried at cost instead of at the ordinary 
increased commercial rates. It is no longer a question 
of rewarding the shareholder because it is very 
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doubtful whether he will in any case get more than 
the Government guaranteed income of 1935 to 1938. 
Compensation based on that average of {40 millions 
would be most generous and probably considered so 
by most shareholders to-day. 

Since the agreement was negotiated there is a 
new Minister of Transport. Sir John Reith is known 
to be sympathetic to public ownership and has 
shown more sense than his predecessor and more 
consideration for the railway user by calling for a 
public inquiry into the raising of fares. The agree- 
ment can be reconsidered at the end of the year 
on the initiative of either party to it. Sir John 
Reith should immediately give notice of so doing, 
delay decision on the raising of fares and urge upon 
his Ministerial colleagues the public ownership of 
the railway companies as @ first step towards a 
National Transport Board. ERNEST DAVIES 

51 Glebe Place, 

Chelsea, S.W.3. 


MR. HOOVER AND 
THE FOOD BLOCKADE 


S1r,—A good deal has happened since I suggested 
in a letter in your columns that it would be politically 
wise to ask Mr. Hoover’s organisation to repeat, for 
the countries 6ccupied by the Germans, the service 
it rendered by feeding Belgium during the last war. 
Evidence has accumulated that these countries may 
be facing famine some months hence: on the other 
hand, no responsible neutral authority suggests that 
the German population is likely to suffer grave 
privation. In the meanwhile, a representative of 
Mr. Hoover is seeking from the British Government 
leave to pass food ships through our blockade for 
the benefit of Belgium, Holland, Norway and Poland. 
From Germany his Commission seeks an under- 
taking that this food shall not be diverted “to the 
army or other German uses.” France is not 
mentioned in this scheme. 

You asked me to suggest a plan by which abuses 
might be obviated. The promise for which Mr. 
Hoover asks is not a sufficient safeguard, because 
it would leave the Germans free to draw unlimited 
supplies of home-raised food from these countries. 
On the other hand, we can hardly expect the 
Germans to refrain from buying, as they always did 
in times of peace, any surplus of food available for 
export that these countries may still be able to raise. 
It cannot be large. I suggest that this difficulty 
might be met by the adoption of the following 
formula : 

Exports of foodstuffs raised in the occupied 
countries shall bear to their present production a 
ratio no greater than their total exports of such 
foodstuffs bore to their average production 
during the three last years of peace. Home- 
raised foodstuffs supplied to the army of occupa- 
tion shall be reckoned as exports. A neutral 
commission shall supervise the import and dis- 
tribution of food, and shall issue licences for any 
permissible export, as hereby defined, of food- 
stuffs. The Commission shall report monthly to 
the British Government, which will authorise it 
to import foodstuffs for the sole use of the popula- 
tions of these countries, so long as it certifies that 
these conditions are observed. 

This scheme would ensure that Germany could 
derive no advantage, indirect or direct, from the 
import into these countries of American food. 

H. N. BRAILSFORD 

[Reference is made to this letter in our editorial 

Comments this week.—Epb. N.S.&N.] 

REFUGEES 

Sir,—The following extract from a 
received needs no comment : 

There are-a lot of people here who have been in 
Nazi Concentration Camps, and we sent the following 
letter to several of our English friends : 

In the name of 148 internees who had been 
placed in German Concentration Camps, we pro- 
test in the most solemn manner against our 


letter [ 


internment. The English Government have 
made known in their White Paper to the whole 
world what we have suffered in the Concentration 
Camps. We were and we are deeply grateful 
that by this publication our sufferings and our 
situation have become much better known to 
the world than before. We feel therefore 
especially hurt by being interned in this country 
which, by its generosity, gave us hope for a new 
life. With greatest intensity we reject the sup- 
position that we could be enemies of this country. 


All those of us who till to-day bear the visible 
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signs of the Concentration Camps in 
have especially to fear the physical and | 
logical effects of our actual internment. 
idea to be kept behind barbed wire by 
who have saved us is almost intolerable to us. 
Give us back to our children, mothers and wives. 
Release us. 


ia 


~ 


WALTER Hupp 


THE SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME 
Sir,—May I take up a sentence in your i 
article ““ What faces America ”’ (August 3rd)? You 
say “the size of the future political unit in the 
modern world is dictated by the range of bombing 
planes.”” That observation I believe to be pro- 
foundly true, and I wish I could feel that those on 
whom it is incumbent to plan for “ after the war” 

had appreciated it and its implications. 

As regards “security” for the nations the 
co-operative or sheriffs’ posse system has been tried 
in the balance and found wanting—and clearly 
because it was built on the hypothesis that the 
individual States (or some inter-State) authority 
would be required to take action to uphold the law 
after it had been violated. Merely as a problem in 
the abstract, “ security,”’ i.e., the elimination of fear 
is, on the contrary, a matter of prevention, that is to 
say, police action primarily of a preventive nature. 
Before the age of the aeroplane international policing 
action was probably impracticable—a_ technical 
impossibility. The logical remedy for the traditional 
situation of inter-State anarchy is, of course, as 
French minds have contended ever since the project 
of a League of Nations was conceived, an inter- 
national force capable of assuring protection for any 
and every nation and thus in time inducing the 
abandonment of the means of national defence. 
Common sense tells us, however, that—prejudice 
apart—there are insuperable technical and admini- 
strative difficulties to a force of all arms’ upholding 
any world order. In the particular case of the air 
arm, however, the transfer of this formidable arsenal 
of power (civil aviation must, of course, be included) 
from competing national authorities to a new central 
authority is something feasible—for the metropolitan 
sphere of Europe. One lesson we have surely learnt 
from the events of recent years is that the elimination 
of war from the scheme of things—and not merely 
any reducing the risk of the occasions of war—is 
absolutely urgent for the huddled nations of Europe. 
It is in Europe that the international anarchy has its 
basis and origin, it is in Europe that the poisons are 
brewed. And the question of air power is decisive— 
it transcends all other issues. Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
bleating forth his first pathetic utterances on this 
subject seven or eight years ago did at least see the 
problem. “ All disarmament hangs on the air.” 

Once again let me affirm what you, Sir, have 
frequently contended. Within the bounds of Europe 
and its Mediterranean fringe (‘‘ there’ll always be a 
Europe ’’) total abolition of national air forces is not 
merely desirable, it is a condition of survival for 
European civilisation and the British Empire. In 
the present circumstances of gangster rule we are 
liable to forget how near to political agreement on 
the necessary conditions for the abolition of national 
air forces the European nations were in the spring 
of 1933, and how much of the creative technical work 
has been done—and lies to hand in the records of the 
Air Commission of the Disarmament Conference. 
And not the least item on the credit side is the 
memorandum submitted on April roth, 1933, by 
the delegates of the U.S.A., Canada, Argentine and 
Japan whereby they undertook to submit their civil 
aviation to appropriate regulation and supervision 
provided agreement were reached by the continental 
countries for the vesting of air control in a European 
authority. 

It should be understood that proposals for marking 
off in this way the sphere of “‘ Europe ”’ to be a beat 
for an Air Police Force is contemplated only against 
a background of an international security system 
somewhat on the lines of the French plan of 
November, 1932, with its three concentric circles 
of “ security ”’ liabilities. The sphere of its operation 
is defined positively by the area over which it can 
exercise effective guardianship (thus Soviet Russia 
would remain outside a European scheme, though in 
close co-operation), and negatively by the range of 
the air bomber (which means the inclusion of the 
United Kingdom but not the Dominions). 

The disarmament aspect of this project is all 
important. Nothing less than abolition of national 
air forces will meet the case. With a weapon of such 
potential destructiveness parity at zero is the only 


effective policy of peace. Any atiempt at mere 
limitation of relative strengths is like playing 
spillikins on a powder-barrel. The notion of sky- 
high a is surely the biggest hoax ever 
a long-suffering public by experts., 
ef.; dei delle nbd dwe in: Gas Bs Geessehadon ot 3505 
that “every Power has complete and exclusive 
authority over the air-space above its territory.” 
For, after all, “sovereignty” in all history is 
essentially a territorial conception. Air transport 
is indeed, as I see it, the heaven-sent federative link 
of our generation. In the words of Prince Bibesco, 
President of the Fédération Aeronatique _ Inter- 
nationale “ either aviation will kill war or the war 
from the air will destroy civilisation.” There is no 
altermative. W. HorsFALL CARTER 
Stony Green, Prestwood, 
Nr. Great Missenden, Bucks. 


FREE FRENCHMEN 


Sir,—Critic writes: “I am constantly hearing 
fresh instances of our total failure even to try to win 
the support of French soldiers and sailors.” This 
remark, well calculated to create the worst possible 
impression among French nationals at present in this 
country, would perhaps be justified if it rested on a 
more solid foundation of facts. ‘The phrase “ total 
failure even to try”’ is, to put it mildly, a mis- 
representation. Yet facts are available to all. 

Here is one instance of “ total failure.” French 
sailors in Plymouth are given two weekly talks, 
organised by the W.E.A. in conjunction with the 
much criticised Ministry of Information. (I admit 
that no King of France introduces the speakers, but 
my unfortunate country did not have a monarch to 
export.) Classes have been arranged, and lessons 
in English are given regularly. Until recently a daily 
news bulietin in French was telephoned from London 
and immediately taken round to the barracks, so that 
those whom their duties prevented from listening to 
the B.B.C. French service might be kept informed 
of developments. I believe the Ministry of Informa- 
tion was also responsible for this feature. Every 
facility was given to the sailors to get into touch with 
residents in the city who entertain them generously. 
I have had the privilege of talking to some of these 
sailors. They gave me the impression of being as 
happy as they could be expected to be in these 
unhappy circumstances. They characterised the 
British (including, presumably, the authorities) as 
“‘ de braves types.”’ It is of course possible that the 
sailors in Plymouth are given special treatment. 

Critic, who is “ constantly hearing fresh instances,” 
etc., perhaps suffers from intermittent deafness. 
Well, “il n’est pire sourd que celui qui ne veut pas 
entendre.”” ANDRE CLASSE 

155, Magdalen Road, Exeter. 

[Critic writes : “ I am delighted to hear that so 
much is now being done at Plymouth. I only wish 
that in the first days after the French collapse 
contact had been established along the lines I 
suggested. I know that the British Corisul is 
also doing good work, but the contrast still holds 
between our success in uniting the whole 
Norwegian navy and the small number of 
French sailors who remain in England.’’—Eb., 
N.S. & N.] 


COMMUNISTS AND THE FRENCH 
COLLAPSE 


S1r,—I was concerned only with the Chamberlain- 
Daladier policy. in reference to France and its 
collapse. Mr. Gollancz falsely extends it to Britain 
in detail, and concludes that I hold “ it is irrelevant 
whether or not the Nazis conquer Britain.” The 
Gollancz of a year ago would not have written 
such nonsense. I repudiate it. Everyone will 
fight a Nazi conquest, including myself, in so far 
as the Government by its policy will allow him to 
do so. 

There are two distinct ways offered, First, the 
way shown by the Spanish Republic, of increasing 
democratic organisation in which the forces of the 
people are mobilised through the widest possible 
extension of rights and liberties, through the 
organisations of the working class, and through 
socialised industry. The anti-Nazi, anti-Fascist 
object in view is thereby reflected through the 
methods adopted. Secondly, the way shown by Italy, 
Germany, and the French Government, through the 
rapid advance of monopoly capitalism whether 
private or through the State, the suppression of 
democratic rights, the imprisonment of anti-Nazis 
and anti-Fascists, the control of the trade unions 





and of the press. This has led in each case directly 
to Fascism. — 

At the present stage in Britain—as it was in 
France—the second method is ineffective even for 
its avowed purpose, since it leaves trade secrets to 
play their part in the struggle for monopoly, scorns 
the fullest use of science, since not efficiency but 
profit is the criterion applied in war production, and 
refuses the help of foreign anti-Nazi and anti-Fascist 
specialists. 

The history of the controlling personalities in the 
present Government during the past critical few 
years, their social, industrial and financial affiliations, 
and the slump in democratic freedom since the out- 
break of war suffice to show that it is the second 
method that is being adopted here. So it was in 
France: hence the actions of the Communists 
there. Mr. Gollancz may protest that he wants the 
first, but his writings and his criticisms appear to 
me to support the second. Chamberlain also 
protested that he wanted peace, but he got war. 
It is precisely because I am profoundly concerned 
about the overrunning of this country by Nazis and 
Fascists that I support the first. H. Levy 


A DANGEROUS DECISION 


Sir,;—I refer to the article headed “ A Dangerous 
Decision ”’ in your last issue. 

I agree with your contributor’s general thesis that 
the Courts are a bulwark for the preservation of 
existing property rights. I consider, however, that 
he does not accurately state the legal issues involved 
in this decision, nor does he fairly state the reasoning 
contained in Mr. Justice Bennetts judgment. 

Briefly, the Emergency Powers Defence Act 1939 
provided that Regulations might be made authorising 
the taking of possession or control of any property 
or undertaking. Regulation 55 (5) of the Defence 
(General) Regulations 1939 is binding only in so 
far as it is made in pursuance of the above authority. 
This regulation gives a competent authority power 
inter alia to “‘ carry on the whole or any part” of 
any existing undertaking. 

The judgment given was based on the fact that 
the regulation purported to authorise the competent 
authority to “carry on” the business, while the 
Act from which the regulation must derive any 
authority it had, only authorised a regulation to be 
made by which “ possession or control” of the 
business could be taken. The basis of the decision 
was that Regulation 55 (5) of the Defence Regula- 
tion was ultra vires. 

Your contributor, however, completely ignores 
the fact that the injunction against the Ministry 
of Supply’s nominees was on the ground that they 
were acting under regulations which were held to 
have no statutory authority. 

He says “Practically, this injunction means 
that no power taken under this Act is valid unless 
the Minister can convince the Courts that it has 
been ‘ reasonably ’ taken ; and Mr. Justice Bennett’s 
view of ‘ reasonableness ’ seems to be that it must 
not threaten the interest an owner has in the pre- 
servation of his property.” 

Whereas if your contributor will refer to the last 
paragraph of Mr. Justice Bennett’s judgment in 
this case as reported in the All England Law Reports 
Vol. 3 at page 613 he will read that the learned 
judge actually said ‘“‘ There is only one more thing 
I wish to say, and that is upon whether or not, if 
one assumes that the regulation is valid, the reason- 
ableness of the competent authority in acting under 
it can be questioned in a court of law. For the reasons 
which were stated by Atkin, J. in Lipton Ltd. v. Ford 
at p. 654, it seems to me that, since the good faith 
of the authority is not in question, this Court cannot 
inquire into that question, which, however, does 
not really arise in this case, in view of the opinion 
which I have previously expressed that the rule 
itself is ultra vires.” H. LiLoyp BUNCE 

12 Cheriton Place, Folkestone. 


CENSORSHIP 


S1r,—I have just received a letter from an English 
friend in which the following sentence occurs : 

I think the morale of the English is very sound 
and solid, though I think, magnificent as Mr. 
Churchill is himself, he might well introduce 
into his government some other and stronger 
KRKKKEREREKERE he still retains. 


The stars represent a piece clipped out of the letteg 


by Examiner > x. 
As an American I naturally want England to win 
the war, and I am wondering if it would not help if 
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some of these examiners could be assigned to manual 


labour requiring no brains. W. P. Lapp 
Deanery of the (Dean) 
Berkeley Divinity School, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


CASUAL WARDS 

Sir,—I see in to-day’s New STATESMAN AND 
NATION an allusion to what the writer calls (like 
nearly everybody else) tramps in casual wards. 
Like most writers on this subject he knows nothing 
and can’t take the trouble to find out first. In the 
first place, these infernal places are not at convenient 
distances. They are usually twenty odd miles 
apart which on a diet of 6 oz. bread, margarine and 
tea? (morning 6a.m. and evening 6p.m.) with 
what they still have the colossal impudence to call 
a nourishing midday meal—8 oz. bread, 2 oz. cheese 
and some muck called brawn (2 0z.) is no joke to 
walk. The allusion to facilities for a Fifth Column 
is simply putrid. Seventy-five to 80 per cent. are 
ex-Service and useful to farmers in the seasons. 
In London they consist of about 30 per cent. small 
pensioners, so inadequate that they can’t live on it 
and therefore forced into the spike, and the other 
travellers: mot tramps. As regards the police 
having no powers of action re identity cards—I’ve 
seen fellows trying to obtain admission without a 
card or gas mask and told to go and get one, else no 
admission. A. SHAYLER 

East Street, Tollesbury, 

Maldon, Essex. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 

Sir,—Notwithstanding the fact that Ulster is 
loyally standing alongside the rest of the United 
Kingdom in the war effort and has already lost many 
of her best sons on sea, on land and in the air, 
there are people, like Mr. John Hawkins, who, 
remarkably enough, delight in making unfounded 
and unworthy statements and insinuations against 
her. 

To suggest, in the familiar fashion of anti-Ulster 
propagandists, that the Ulster Home Guard is a 
sectarian force is a falsehood, for the simple reason 
that the force contains Roman Catholics and 
Protestants, and it is equally false to say that the 
procedure of attaching it to the Special Constabulary 
and Royal Ulster Constabulary “aroused con- 
siderable opposition from all sections of opinion.” 
The only people who objected to that procedure 
were a small minority in Ulster who are anxious to 
help Hitler by forcing Ulster into a neutral all- 
Ireland, and thus clearing the way for an invasicn 
of Great Britain from a helpless sit-on-the-fence 
Irish Republic. 

May I ask this plain question? If the Ulster 
Home Guard is a purely sectarian force why are 
Roman Catholics permitted to join it? Presumably 
we shall in due course be told that it is sectarian 
because it contains no Plymouth Brethren or 
Christian Scientists ! 

Then there is the matter of Ulster finances. 
Mr. Hawkins trots out the hackneyed suggestion 
that Ulster is not paying our United Kingdom 
Exchequer as much as it should do. The fact is that 
since 1921 we have paid £29,000,000 into that 
Exchequer, and this year a further sum of £6,000,000 
is being handed over. But the proof of our loyalty 
to King and Commonwealth is not so much in the 
amount of money we give to Great Britain. It is 
rather to be found in the hundreds of our Ulster 
volunteers who have sacrificed their lives and limbs 
for Britain in the present war against Nazi aggression. 

Finally, if Mr. Hawkins and others of your 
correspondents from time to time think that by 
making grossly unfair attacks on Ulster they are 
helping towards friendship, a better understanding 
and a united Irish Republic, they are sadly mistaken. 
Attacks on us only serve to harden us and make us 
more determined than ever to maintain our British 
citizenship and to remain part of Britain. 

House of Commons, JAMES LITTLE, 

M.P. for Co. Down, 


WILL HUNGER WIN THE WAR? 


Sir,—To the criticism of my above quoted article 
by Mr. C. S. Berger, will you kindly permit me to 
make a few remarks which are of general interest. 
If Mr. Berger had been right in his assertion that : 
“Nobody doubts Germany’s ability to provide 
adequate food supplies for her population during the 
Winter, according to her present standards ”’ it would 
hot have been necessary to write my article, but I do 
Rot suppose that nobody believes what he reads in 


TOA 


Tore WNeour Cratrrvesraxr 


the newspapers. Will you allow me to quote from 
the Times of June 20th: “.. . It is considered in 
some quarters that in four months his (Hitlers) own 
country will be facing famine.” 

I do not know what foundation Mr. B. has for 
his statement: “ that in peacetime Europe imports 
50 per cent. of her corn.”” 1936 was the last year 
before the Nazis started importing corn as a pre- 
caution against the outbreak of war. In this year 
the import covered about 5 per cent. of the corn 
supply for the whole territory dominated, or encir- 
cled by Hitler at present. On an average, the 
percentage for the years 1936-38 was 7 per cent. 

I want to quote here one sentence by Mr. Berger, 
referring to Holland and Denmark, because with it 
I agree: ‘“‘ Though exports to Germany may be 
maintained, or increased, to the rest of Europe they 
must fall heavily.”” The rest of Europe concerned 
is in the case of Denmark—Great Britain. Denmark 
delivered to Germany in 1939 provisions worth 
281 million Kroner, while food exports to Great 
Britain were worth 792 million Kroner. I admit 
that, unfortunately, these exports will diminish 
heavily. But that will not hurt the continent. 

I also agree that hunger “ nevertheless is a factor 
likely to help considerably toward winning the war.” 
And I should even add that to make hunger effective 
we have also to destroy the preparedness to endure it. 

YOuR CORRESPONDENT 


“FIFTH COLUMN” 


Sir,—Mr. Clive Bell, with his accustomed 
common sense, has sent a whiff of fresh air into the 
closed columns of your journal. The crusading 
spirit is always dangerous for those engaged in war- 
fare ; (the Children’s Crusade, for instance, romantic 
and beautiful though it was in conception, proved 
no conspicuous success. And we are all descended 
from those “ Fifth Columnist” children who did 
not take part in it). 

In your reference to Mr. Clive Bell’s letter, you 
quote with approval Mr. Bevin’s remark in a recent 
speech, to the effect that the working classes have 
produced no “ Fifth Columnists.”” I heard him 
deliver this speech, in so many respects a magnificent 
display of patriotism, but was surprised that no one 
contradicted this amazing piece of effrontery. To 
take one instance, the French Army Corps which 
gave way and allowed the Germans to invade France, 
is known to have been animated by a spirit of treason 
and can hardly have been composed entirely of 
aristocrats and millionaires. Moreover, it was the 
Popular Front and not Generals Pétain and Weygand, 
who reduced the working hours of Frenchmen to 
six hours a day at the very moment when the Nazi 
Government had increased the hours of German 
workmen to sixteen and so made the French collapse 
inevitable. 

Laws that apply to the Left should apply to the 
Right equally. If Captain Ramsay or Sir Oswald 
Mosley had been Socialists, what an outcry would 
have arisen in your paper at their continued detention 
without trial! At present rumour busies itself with 
their names and a thousand crimes are attributed to 
them. If they are guilty of treason, there is a remedy 
for it and it should be applied. Meanwhile in the 
interests of democracy and free speech, in the 
interests of the Left as well as of the Right, I venture 





| 


to suggest that we should at least be allowed to | 


know what charge or charges are levelled against 


them and that they should be brought to trial as | 


speedily as possible. 
I need not here plead for the various eminent 


aliens at present detained for no reason and whose | 
services would be of such inestimable benefit to | 


their cause, I know, will be safe in 
OSBERT SITWELL 


our country ; 
your hands. 
2 Carlyle Square, S.W.3. 


SUNDAY IN RUSSIA 


Sir,—The 
engineer who 
to emulate the U.S.S.R. by abolishing Sunday and 
substituting a staggered rest day once a week.” 

Actually, the maximum working week in the 
U.S.S.R. is 48 hours, and Sunday is a Day of Rest. 
If Christian Britain followed this example we might 
really be on the way towards a People’s Government. 

8 Red Lion Square, W.C.r1. Pat SLOAN 

[Critic writes : “ I forgot that the U.S.S.R. had 
reverted to the Christian practice. May I add 


London Diary refers to a _ skilled 


“ce 


is convinced that we should not try | 


that there was nothing damaging to the U.S.S.R. | 


in saying that they had substituted (as they did 
for a period) a staggered rest day for a universal 
Sunday ?’—Eb., N.S. & N.] 


Ayn Kata xr 


The Hogarth Press...., 


: 


has just published 


a book everyone is_ reading 


*%ROGER FRY: a biography by Virginia 
Woolf (12s. 6d.). E. M. Forster said 
last week in these pages that: “her 
accurate account of her friend’s life, 
her careful analysis of his opinions, 
have as their overtone a noble and 
convincing defence of civilisation.”’ 
Desmond MacCarthy in The Sunday 
Times called it “not only a delightful 
but an important book,”’ and The Star 
added that it was “ a book which would 
be welcome in any year, but is doubly 
so just now.”” The praise from distin- 
guished art critics has been equally 
impressive: Herbert Read in the 
Spectator said that Mrs. Woolf was 
Fry’s “only perfect biographer,” and 
maintained that she had converted her 
very complex material into “the organic 
shape of a work of art.’”’ The second 
impression is now printing. 


Do not forget 


NEW WRITING 


Spring 1940 (s5s.) with Rosamond 
Lehmann’s highly praised long short 
story. 


*THE BACKWARD SON by Stephen 


Spender (7s. 6d.). A brilliant young 
poet’s first novel of early boyhood. 
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Hogarth Press book: 
lead in Wartime 
as in Peace. 
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KEESING’S 


established in 1931 and well tried by 
a large number of “ New Statesman 
and Nation” readers, entered its 
tenth publishing year on July ist, 
and with it commenced 


A NEW VOLUME 


A living work of reference on current 
events—now a wholly British production 
—‘‘ Keesing’s”’ is fully alive to the 
necessities of the hour, Its weekly issues 
have grown in size. They contain a 
complete catalogue of war-time measures 
and regulations. They give a weekly 
summary of war events. But besides this 
they present in the sober style of the un- 
biased historian a précis of all the im- 
portant political, economic and social 
developments at home and abroad. ‘The 
news is derived from the leading press 
organs of the world, thus ensuring that 
nothing essential is missed and that the 
data given is accurate to the point. 


By means of the cumulative weekly 
Index any item can be instantly turned up. 
A special loose-leaf binding case is sup- 
plied in which to file the issves and indices 
for permanent reference. 





To KEESING’S LTD. (Temporary Address) 
24, Bath Road, Keynsham, Bristol. 
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without cost or ob 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Since Charles Reade’s books are published in 
cheap editions one can assume that he still has 
his following, but it is unusual to meet anyone 
who has voluntarily read him. In most people 
his name seems to evoke, at most, a vague 
memory of ‘‘ doing ’’ The Cloister and the Hearth 
as a school holiday task. It is his bad luck to 
be remembered by this particular book, rather 
as Mark Twain, thanks to the films, is chiefly 
remembered by A Connecticut Yankee at King 
Arthur’s Court. Reade wrote several dull books, 
and The Cloister and the Hearth is one of them. 
But he also wrote three novels which I per- 
sonally would back to outlive the entire works of 
Meredith and George Eliot, besides some 
brilliant long-short stories suchas A Fack of All 
Trades and The Autobiography of a Thief. 

What is the attraction of Reade? At bottom 
it is the same charm as one finds in R. Austin 
Freeman’s_ detective-stories or Lieutenant- 
Commander Gould’s collections of curiosities— 
the charm of useless knowledge. Reade was a 
man of what one might call penny-encyclopaedic 
learning. He possessed vast stocks of dis- 
connected information which a lively narrative 
gift allowed him to cram into books which would 
at any rate pass as novels. If you have the sort 
of mind that takes a pleasure in dates, lists, 
catalogues, concrete details, descriptions of 
processes, junk-shop windows and back 
numbers of the Exchange and Mart, the sort of 
mind that likes knowing exactly how a medieval 
catapult worked or just what objects a prison 
cell of the eighteen-forties contained, then you 
can hardly help enjoying Reade. He himself, of 
course, did not see his work in quite this light. 
He prided himself on his accuracy and compiled 
his books largely from newspaper cuttings, but 
the strange facts which he collected were 
subsidiary to what he would have regarded as 
his “ purpose.” For he was a social reformer in 
a fragmentary way, and made vigorous attacks 
on such diverse evils as blood-letting, the 
treadmill, private lunatic asylums, clerical 
celibacy and tight-lacing. ; 

My own favourite has always been Foul Play, 
which as it happens is not an attack on anything 
in particular. Like most nineteenth-century 
novels Foul Play is too complicated to be 
summarised, but its central story is that of a 
young clergyman, Robert Penfold, who is 
unjustly convicted of forgery, is transported to 
Australia, absconds in disguise, and is wrecked 
on a desert island together with the heroine. 
Here, of course, Reade is in his element. Of all 
men who ever lived, he was the best fitted to 
write a desert-island story. Some desert- 
island stories, of course, are worse than others, 
but none is altogether bad when it sticks to the 
actual concrete details of the struggle to keep 
alive. A list of the objects in a shipwrecked 
man’s possession is probably the surest winner 
in fiction, surer even than a trial scene. Nearly 
thirty years after reading the book I can still 
remember more or less exactly what things the 
three heroes of Ballantyne’s Coral Island 
possessed between them. (A telescope, six 
yards of whipcord, a pen-knife, a brass ring and 
a piece of hoop iron.) Even a dismal book like 
Robinson Crusoe, so unreadable as a whole that 
few people even know that the second part 
exists, becomes interesting when it describes 
Crusoe’s efforts to make a table, glaze earthen- 
ware and grow a patch of wheat. Reade, how- 
ever, was an expert on desert islands, or at any 
rate he was very well up in the geography text- 
books of the time. Moreover he was the kind 
of man who would have been at home on a 
desert island himself. He would never, like 
Crusoe, have been stumped by such an easy 
problem as that of leavening bread, and unlike 


Ballantyne he knew that civilised men cannot 
make fire by rubbing sticks together. 

The hero of Foul Play, like most of Reade’s 
heroes, is a kind of superman. He is hero, saint, 
scholar, gentleman, athlete, pugilist, navigator, 


the talents that Reade honestly imagined to be 
the normal product of an English university. 
Needless to say, it is only a month or two before 
this wonderful clergyman has got the desert 
island running like a West End hotel. Even 
before reaching the island, when the last survivors 
of the wrecked ship are dying of thirst in an 
open boat, he has shown his ingenuity by 
constructing a distilling apparatus with a jar, a 
hot-water bottle and a piece of tubing. But his 
best stroke of all is the way in which he contrives 
to leave the island. He himself, with a price on 
his head, would be glad enough to remain, but 
the heroine, Helen Rollestone, who has no idea 
that he is a convict, is naturally anxious to escape. 
She asks Robert to turn his “ great mind” to 
this problem. The first difficulty, of course, is 
to discover exactly where the island is. Luckily, 
however, Helen is still wearing her watch, which 
is still keeping Sydney time. By fixing a stick 
in the ground and watching its shadow Robert 
notes the exact moment of noon, after which it 
is a simple matter to work out the longitude— 
for naturally a man of his calibre would know the 
longitude of Sydney. It is equally natural that 
he can determine the latitude within a degree or 
two by the nature of the vegetation. But the 
next difficulty is to send a message to the outside 
world. After some thought Robert writes a 
series of messages on pieces of parchment made 
from seals’ bladders, with ink obtained from 
cochineal insects. He has noticed that migrant 
birds often use the island as a stopping-place, 
and he fixes on ducks as the likeliest messengers, 
because every duck is liable to be shot sooner or 
later. By a strategem often used in India he 
captures a number of ducks, ties a message to 
each of their legs and lets them go. Finally, of 
course, one of the ducks takes refuge on a ship, 
and the couple are rescued, but even then the 
story is barely half finished. There follow 
enormous ramifications, plots and counterplots, 
intrigues, triumphs and disasters, ending with 
the vindication of Robert, and wedding bells. 
In any of Reade’s three best books, Foul Play, 
Hard Cash and It is Never too Late to Mend, it 
is not fair to say that the sole interest is in the 
technical detail. His power of descriptive 
writing, especially of describing violent action, 
is also very striking, and on a serial-story level 
he is a wonderful contriver of plots. Simply 
as a novelist it is impossible to take him 
seriously, because he has no sense whatever of 
character or of probability, but he himself had 
the advantage of believing in even the absurdest 
details of his own stories. He wrote of life as 
he saw it, and many Victorians saw it in the 
same way: that is, as a series of tremendous 
melodramas, with virtue triumphant every time. 
Of all the nineteenth-century novelists who have 
remained readable, he is perhaps the only one 
who is completely in tune with his own age. For 
all_ his unconventionality, his ‘‘ purpose,” his 
eagerness to expose abuses, he never makes a 
fundamental criticism. Save for a few surface 
evils he sees nothing wrong in an acquisitive 
society, with its equation of money and virtue, 
its pious millionaires and erastian clergymen. 
Perhaps nothing gives one his measure better 
than the fact that in introducing Robert Penfold, 
at the beginning of Foul Play, he mentions that — 
he is a scholar and a cricketer and only thirdly 
and almost casually adds that he is a priest. 
That is not to say that Reade’s social conscience 
was not sound so far as it went, and in several 
minor ways he probably helped to educate public 
opinion. His attack on the prison system in 
It is Never too Late to Mend is relevant to this 
day, or was so till very recently, and in his 


medical theories he is said to have been a long 
way ahead of his time. ‘What he lacked was any 
notion that the early railway age, with the special 
scheme of values appropriate to it, was not going 
to last forever. This is a little surprising when 
one remembers that he was the brother of 
Winwood Reade. However hasty and un- 
balanced Winwood Reade’s Martyrdom of Man 
may seem now, it is a book that shows an 
astonishing width of vision, and it is probably 
the unacknowledged grandparent of the “‘ out- 
lines ” so popular to-day. Charles Reade might 
“outline” of phrenology, 
cabinet-making or the habits of whales, but not 
of human history. He was simply a middle- 
class gentleman with a little more conscience 
than most, a scholar who happened to prefer 
popular science to the classics. Just for that 
reason he is one of the best “‘ escape ”’ novelists 
we have. Foul Play and Hard Cash would be 
good books to send.to a soldier enduring the 
miseries of trench warfare, for instance. There 
are no problems in them, no genuine “‘message,”’ 
merely the fescination of a gifted mind function- 
ing within very narrow limits, and offering as 
complete a detachment from real life as a game [7 
of chess or a jigsaw puzzle. 

GEORGE ORWELL 


A GREAT MOTHER 


A Mother Fights Hitler. By Irmcarp 
Litren. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


When the war broke out I decided it would be 
a waste of time to continue reviewing anti- 
Hitler books, even the best. It seemed quite 
pointless to go on saying, “ please read this— 
it’s good—this will show you why you must 
hate Hitler.” I felt that people who had not 
yet made up their minds never would. Mrs. 
Litten’s book, and a casual remark, have shown 
me that I was wrong. The remark was made 
by the wife of a friend, a woman who passes her 
life in an exceptionally sensible circle. She 
said: “‘ I need hardly tell you I’m not a Fascist 
but I do think we need a Hitler here.” I am 
beginning to hear variations of this remark in 
trains, restaurants, etc. Very well. Now, the 
only thing is to try to make such people read 
the truth. If anyone (affrighted by what seems 
to them democratic -muddle or misconduct) feels 
any kind of sympathy with this point of view, § 
let them, I implore, read Mrs. Litten. Let 
them read her, above all if they are women 
with sons (or brothers, husbands, fathers) who 
are at all inclined to entertain old-fashioned 
notions about justice, loyalty to friends, and the 
rights of human beings. They will then be 
equipped to decide whether they want “a 
Hitler ”’ here. 

The imprisonment, torture and murder of 
Hans Litten provides, in its various aspects, 
what could be called the perfect case of the 
Individual v. the Dictator. Hans’ father was a 
prosperous and greatly respected professor at 
K6nigsberg University ; he was a Monarchist, 
and his reputation as a teacher had brought 
him the Crown Prince’s son as a pupil. Mrs. 
Litten was herself the daughter of a University 
professor, and what little politics this influential 
family professed was something in the nature 
of enlightened Conservatism. The children 
were brought up on the following precepts : 

I taught them that material interests must 
never be allowed to control one’s actions ; that 
one must be faithful to one’s convictions with 
fanatical obstinacy; that a compromise was 
never permissible. 


She adds : 

Since I had never come into contact with the 
seamy side of life I had never realised what 4 
lifelong handicap such an attitude would’ be. 

It was an “‘ attitude ”’ which proved fatal. Hans 
grew up a lawyer, and a militant idealist. [a 
the introduction to this English edition, Mr. 
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Arnold-Foster explains how it was that Hans 
earned the personal detestation of Hitler. Hans 
began to practise in 1929-30 at precisely the 
stage when the S.A. began their street fighting 
and murdering more or less openly, and when 


BREESE IS 


r of §German legal procedure, under blackmail, 
UN- Bbegan to lose its objectivity. Rudolf Olden 
Man § writes : 

. an Into this world of battle and moral obtuseness 
ably came Litten, young, intelligent, but guileless ; 
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an anima candida . . . inspired by the irresistible 
desire to prevent injustice. . Inevitably, he 
came into conflict with those who were climbing 
to power by breaking the law. 


Hans refused several lucrative posts, and soon 
became famous as an advocate of the poor, 


a% 


are 


refer | with, naturally, many Socialists and Communists 
that Bamong his clients. At the same time, he 
elists refused to prosecute Nazis when he considered 


fight between one woman and the most powerful 
and unscrupulous State machinery ever devised. 
It cannot be summarised. It can only be read. 
There is the long, dishonest letter from Ribben- 
trop. There are the interviews with Géring’s 
frightened wife. There are the calm appeals 
by Hans for poison, when the torture grew too 
much. (He was tortured in order to force him 
to bear false witness against old clients.) Through 
it all marches the indomitable, incredibly 
courageous figure of Mrs. Litten. Constantly 
she extracted permits for visits that officials 
had not intended to give. Again and again she 
forced her way into the Gestapo offices : some- 
times begging, sometimes bluffing, sometimes 
even threatening. 

Mrs. Litten has been kind enough to come 
and see me. One of the things she told me was : 
** Why didn’t they put me in prison? Because 


THE ROAD TO BATH 


And So To Bath. By Cecit Roserts. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. 

It is one of the paradoxes of modern life that 
improved transport, giving us a_ superficial 
familiarity with many places, has overtaxed and 
eventually weakened our curiosity and our 
powers of observation. Speed is the enemy of 
detail. This truth came to Mr. Roberts when 
he realised that his journeys from London along 
the Bath Road to his home were dominated by 
the idea of arriving, and the result is a very 
readable and entertaining guide-book to one of 
the most travelled roads in the world. 

Mr. Roberts’s spur was a young Austrian who 
wanted to see the birthplace of Samuel 
Richardson. From this he went on to look 
for other birthplaces and places of historical 













































id be Bthe grounds unjust. His reputation became I stood up to them. I had influence, it is true, interest along his homeward road. His curiosity 
gy the Bsuch that during his imprisonment, when his but no one helped me more than once; Blom- was rewarded with Syon House and Osterley 
There Hmother wished to send him parcels, the food- berg, for instance. They all became afraid. Park; with Chiswick House, Lord Burlington’s 
ge,” shops and bookshops would not let her pay. He But I simply went on, and in the end the Gestapo creation which later became a lunatic asylum 
t10N- Bbelonged to no party; he made no money, themselves said they admired me. They were and is now public property; and Gore House, 
ag 28 Band before long the Nazis had marked him puzzled because I was so impertinent. But it made famous by Lady Blessington. Slough 
game Bdown as one of their most alarming opponents. wasn’t really impertinence—it was—well— _ recalled Herschel, the astronomer, of whom 
Eventually, after several celebrated cases because the only way with these people is to Mr. Roberts writes fully and well. Sir Joseph 
LL there came the day, in 1931, when he was to stand up to them.” Banks, patron of Captain Cook and friend of 
call Hitler himself into court. At the end of a She is still standing up to them, even in Jenner, is another scientist encountered on the 
, brilliant cross-examination on the Vehm_ London. Her broadcasts, and the publication way. Many of the celebrities of the seventeenth 
. urders, Hans forced his witness’s hand. “I of this book, have all occasioned mysterious, and eighteenth centuries have left some memento 
GARD efuse to speak of murders here,” Hitler yelled. threatening telephone calls in the early hours of of themselves on the road to Bath, and Mr. 
‘These men were defending their Fatherland.”” the morning. They leave her unmoved.’ Ever Roberts has planned his book to accommodate a 
It was this incident that Hitler was never to since she was shown, in Dachau, the dead body good store of anecdotes. Some of them are the 
auld be forgive, and was to keep Hans in the concentra- of Hans, swathed to-the chin like a mummy, routine and hackneyed gossip of history, such 
anti- Brion camps in spite of all that Lord Allen of lest she see his injuries, she continues to live as Marlborough’s jump from the window and 
quite BHurtwood and a formidable international agita- with only one purpose in view. The overthrow Duval’s roadside coranto; but there are less 
this— Brion could ‘do. of Hitler. If we are never to have “‘a Hitler familiar stories which make the book worth 
must § On the night of the Reichstag fire,in February here,” we must find out what is needed im our- reading. In 1827 the Berkeley Hunt hunted a 
d not B;933, Hans was arrested, and there instantly _ selves to prevent it. What is needed is something stag from Cranford to the British Museum. 
Mrs. Bhegan what I believe is one of the great heroic that Mrs. Litten possesses, and imparts in her The highwaymen on Hounslow Heath included a 
shown stories of our time, the fearless, five-year-long book. BRIAN HOWARD Bishop who robbed his own guests on their way 
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Mr. & Mrs. Everyman 
versus the Nazis 


Erika Mann, in 
THE LIGHTS GO DOWN 


makes you feel just what it is like 
to live as doctor or business 
man, farmer or lawyer under the 
Nazis. ‘‘A consummate blend of fact 
and fiction. The daughter of Thomas 
Mann is a powerful propagandist.”’ 


The Observer. \liustrated, 8s. 6d. net. 





Creative Science—Man's 
Most Powerful Ally 


Dr. F. Sherwood Taylor, in 
TH" CONQUEST OF BACTERIA 


gives a brilliant account of the 
discovery and use of M & B 693, the 
drug which has transformed the 
treatment of bacterial diseases 
including) war wounds. “It is a 
most valuable piece of work. Books 
like these will educate public 
opinion to force the government to 
set about their real job of preserv- 
ing the health of the people.’’ J. D. 
Bernat, F.R.S. Illustrated, 6s. net. 


Secker & Warburg 


























ROBERT ARDREY'S 
famous play 


Shall 


ock 


‘A modern play which is, of its own kind, in the 
It would be difficult to think of a 
theme more topical or more arresting to intel- 
ligent minds. What is so admirable is that such an 
idea should be expressed, as it is in Thunder Rock, 
with such clarity and such art.’ 

TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


first class .. 


‘A play that it is useless to describe. To say that 
it depicts the victory of hope and the belief that 
civilisation has still a *dog’s chance over the 
certainty that it hasn't, is to give the vaguest 
and crudest indication of the author’s purpose. 
Thunder Rock has just been published by Hamish 
Hamilton, at 5s. My advice would be, see the 
play, then read the book, then see the play again. 
Or book-play-hook if you prefer.’ SPECTATOR 


at all booksellers 5/- net 


HAMIiSH HAMILTON 








home. Then there was a Lord Savernake, 
known as Lord Stomach-ache, who married 
“The Marchioness Dorothy, née Tester, late 
of the refreshment department of the Theatre 
Royal, Brighton”; at the wedding Lord 
Stomach-ache described himself as a cab- 
proprietor and dressed the part in “a bird’s-eye 
blue belcher, a drab box-cloth coat with large 
mother 0’ pearl buttons, and a coachman’s hat.” 
And lastly John Pordage who “ while preaching 
fell into a trance and rushed out of the church 
and went to his house where he found his wife 
cloathed all in white lawn with a rod in her hand. 
Ten other women came in and all fell to dancing 
the Hays about the flower pots.” Mr. Roberts 
might have mentioned Pordage’s son, Samuel, 
an accomplished poet, although he is now 
remembered only as “‘ lame Mephibosheth ” in 
Absalom and Achitophel. DESMOND HAWKINS 


SAHIBS OR SOCIALISTS ? 


Barbarians and Philistines: Democracy 
and the Public Schools. By T. C. 
Worstry. Hale. 10s. 6d. 

The public schools have been under fire from 
the Left for a considerable time and in recent 
years the attacks have grown in number and 
intensity. The most successful offensive has 
often come from a schoolmaster who, like Mr. 
Pekin, has crossed over from the public to the 
progressive school. Such critics have, however, 
always been open to the facile, but to many 
people convincing, retort that the progressive 
schoolmaster is a crank. Mr. Worsley cannot 
be dismissed upon these grounds; he was a 
public schoolboy and a public schoolmaster, 
and he is aware both of the merits and defects 
of the progressive school embedded in a public 
school system. He has written an admirable 
book, and one hopes against hope that, even 
with the Nazi sitting on the doorstep of our 
island fortress, it will get the attention that it 
deserves. It is a devastating study and analysis, 
not only of our public schools, but our whole 
educational system, and it has the great merit of 
being constructive as well as destructive. 
Every democrat and Socialist who still believes 
that after defeating Hitler we must undertake 
the even harder battle of conquering ourselves, 
should read the last part of Mr. Worsley’s book. 
It contains the outlines of an educational system 
for the future and the place of the public schools 
in it. It is admittedly only a sketch, but Mr. 
Worsley’s experience and practical intelligence 
make it extremely valuable. One can say, 
dogmatically but safely, that if our school 
system is not remodelled after the war much on 
“his lines, even though we have beaten Hitler, 
we shall again have lost a war for democracy. 

Mr. Worsley begins by showing what was the 
aetiology of the public school of the last part of 
the nineteenth century. This accounts for the 
title of his book. For he adopts Matthew 
Arnold’s distinction between the aristocratic 
class which in Britain is barbarian, and the 
middle class which is philistine. At the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century the public schools 
were purely barbarian. The industrial revolution 
caused a struggle between the barbarians and 
philistines for power and, like most British 
struggles, it ended in a compromise—the two 
classes merged into one. The public school, 
the instrument of education for the merged 
classes, has to this day retained the marks of 
that compromise, and in the hands of Arnold 
of Rugby and Thring of Uppingham their crude 
barbarism was overlaid with a thick covering 
of bourgeois respectability and Christianity. 
Mr. Worsley gives a fascinating description of 
the gradual development of the modern public 
school system by means of a series of quotations 
from Tom Brown’s Schooldays to Stalkey & Co., 
The Hill, and The. Lighter Side of School Life. 
But the social form of a social institution is 
ultimately determined by its social function, and 


in the class society of the latter days of the 
nineteenth century the function of ‘the public 
school was to train the young of the dominant 
classes to exercise power in a society built upon 
an economic and social hierarchy of classes. 
It did this with outstanding success. The public 
school system was and still is one of the strongest 
bulwarks against the growth of democracy, and 
even more against the growth of democratic 
Socialism. Mr. Worsley insists upon its authori- 
tarian basis and its close connection with 
imperialism ; his demonstration of its resem- 
blance to the Nazi system and the Fiihrerprinzip 
will shock and .enrage many people. His 
demonstration may be just a little one-sided, 
for it does not allow quite enough place for other 
strands in the British social tradition, but there 
is undoubtedly a great deal of truth in what he 
says. (It is an interesting fact, which has 
escaped even Mr. Worsley’s notice, that Kipling, 
the most distinguished advocate of the public 
school as a breeder of little Fiihrers, thirty 
years before Hitler realised the significance of 
the swastika as an emblem, for in his collected 
edition opposite every title page there is a 
reproduction of his autograph within a circle 
and surmounted by a swastika.) 

Mr. Worsley is right in diagnosing the Boer 
War as a turning point in the history of Britain 
and the Empire. Up to that time the public 
school performed successfully a function which 
was relevant to the whole context of British 
society. After 1900 it was nothing but an 
anachronism. - The Kiplingesque barbarian- 


philistine adolescent who developed into theff 





A 


Kiplingesque subaltern and empire-builder andff} 


ultimately into the Tory clubman, was totally 
incompetent to deal with a world dominated b 
large-scale industry, machines, mathematical 
formulz, and totalitarian States. In this new 
world he was neither a sahib nor a Socialist, but 
the world demanded inexorably that he should 
make up his mind to be either the one or the 
other. The sahib of the new world is a Nazi, : 
Fascist, or a Communist; the Socialist of th 
new world, if he is not to enter their camp 
must combine Socialism with uncompromising 
democracy, and the war which we are now 
fighting, if it is not fought for democratic 
Socialism against sahibism, will prove to be as 
meaningless as the previous one. But one only 
has to.state these truisms to see that the public 
school and the public schoolboy are anachron 
isms which have fallen between the two stools. 
LEONARD WOOLF 


NEW NOVELS 


Moment in Peking. By Lin YuTANG. Heine- 
mann. 155. 
Trouble in July: By Erskine CALDWELL 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Country Tales. 
7s.- 6d. 
Great Powers export their culture as we 
as their machine tools, and hence af 
usually somewhat self-satisfied about their ow! 


By H. E. Bates. Cape 


repeatedly succumbed to the glamour of th 
foreign label. On the whole, however, despitt 
occasional fads for Hindu metaphysics 

Slavonic folk tales, the Western intelligentsi 
have imported their culture only from ead 
other, and have been fairly fitted to criticise ont 
another’s literature because, like their cookin 
it is based on the same ingredients. Fo 
Eastern countries the situation has been f 
different. In most spheres that could | 
pragmatically tested—in war, in science, 

organisation—the West had a patent advantag4 
and the Oriental intellectual consequent 
assumed that European art and culture must b 
as superior as its railway engines. Lin Chi 
nan’s translations of Conan Doyle and 5S 
Walter Scott thrilled young China as the brea 
of a higher society, and blew down respect ! 
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“It’s less than a 
handful, but is as 
efficient 

microscope.” 


WHEREVER YOU GO, 

WHATEVER YOU ARE 

DOING, YOU CAN 
CARRY AND USE 


MINOX 


THE SMALLEST REAL 
PRECISION CAMERA 
THAT HAS EVER 
BEEN DEVISED. 


Exact size open we 


for use. 
is smaller than a 
MINOXeres number of 
cigarette lighters. 
It is easily carried 
in a vest pocket 


or a handbag. 


is quick in action, } 
MINOXene has shutter 

speeds from | sec. Ff 

to 1/1000th sec. fi 


N | ae an F/3.5 an- 2 
M astigmat lens, and § 
focussing from in- 


finity to eight f 
inches. ; 


MINOX Eke FIFTY pic- i 

tures at one; 
loading. It also 
has a DIRECT 
viewfinder with 
full parallax 
compensation. 


MINOXfice: built-in 2x 
Price £25.0.0 


Complete with purse ani 
12 months’ guarantee. 


as a 















The unchallenged Modern Miniature 
Camera in excelsis. 





“Exceptionally clever . . . revolutionary . . . daring 
in design, but certainly efficient in performance." 
ide ‘* Miniature Camera Magazine." 








‘ 


It has also been described as ‘‘the most won- 
derful thing that has happened photographically 
this century.” It definitely is the one camera 
that you can carry everywhere without your 
being the least bit aware of its presence. 


) a 


Get your copy of the new 
Minox booklet by sending 
2id. in stamps to 


MINOX LTD. 
29, KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON, £.C.4. 
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-~YOUR BOOKSHOP- 


OUR AUGUST TRIO. 


(1) Topical. Burma Road 
Into China. By Eileen Bigland. 
(2) Anthology of Merit 


Pattern of Freedom. 
By Bruce Richmond. 


(3) Vivid Creative Narration—Wales 
| Bought a Mountain. 

By Thomas Firbank. 8/6. 

All prices net (1) 9d., (2) 6d., (3) 8d. 
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TRUSLOVE & HANSON 
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ANGLO-SOVIET 
JOURNAL | 


The Quarterly Journal of the S.C.R. 


THE | 
| 








containing articles and information 
on the scientific and cultural life of 
the U.S.S.R. 
With 16 pages of illustrations. 


2S. a copy. 8s. a year post free. 


Contents of July No. 
Chaikovsky To-day by Edwin Evans. 


| The Soviet Press by Andrew Rothstein. 


Science and the by 

Soviet Citizen Prof. M. Ruhemann: 
Experimental 

Medicine in the . 
U.S.S.R. by Donald C. Norris, 


M.D., F.R.C.S. 
Solving the 
Housing Problem _ by David Percival, 
A.R.LB.A. 
etc., etc. 


ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSTALLS 





Subscription forms and full prospectus 
| on application to: 


| LINDSAY DRUMMOND Ltd. 


67, Buckingham Street, W.C.2. 
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THE RIGHT 
KIND OF 
PICK-ME-UP 


We owe a lot to Phensic. 





Not only as a pain-reliever and a fever-reducer— 
but as a very special pick-me-up. 


It’s easy to test the valuable pick-me-up powers | 


of Phensic. Try two tablets when you're feeling 
down or ‘low ’—when you can’t get on with things. 


You'll discover almost at once that you begin to 
feel better. Your head will clear. It’s a fine stimu- 
lation—just as though you'd tapped a hidden store 
of energy. 


Mind you, there’s no question of a ‘ kick’ only to 
be followed by another ‘ let-me-down.’ There’s 
untoward reaction—neither your heart nor your 
stomach will say unkind things about Phensic. 


no 


Another remarkable thing about Phensic is this: 
Phensic calms the nerves. It soothes away irrita- 
bility. It helps you to concentrate and (what is one 
of its most valuable qualities) when the time comes 
for sleep you sleep soundly and well. 


This tonic strengthening effect of Phensic is well 
described in the words of a well-known doctor and 
surgeon who says: “In my experience patients 
treated with Phensic have a smoother convalescence 
and do better than those treated otherwise.” 


Every chemist has Phensic Brand—you can get it 
for 3d., 6d., 1/3, 3/- or §/-. With each pack you 
will find an informative leaflet giving full details of 
this excellent little tablet, explaining how it works 
and why it is so safe—even for invalids. 
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| the letter which supplies 


From the China’ 
War Zone 


‘‘ We are strong adherents to 
Barneys here and it always 
arrives in perfect condition 
in this deplorable climate ’’ 


From the defence area of Hong Kong came 
these headlines. 
Barneys has a great following in the Services 
—we know of cases where ai) the pipe- 
smokers in a Mess have been converted to 
one or other of the *Barneys “ Trio.” 


Guarding the outposts of the Empire or 
patrolling the Seas nearer Home, these men 
of action and achievement appreciate and 
need something outstanding in the Tobacco 
they smoke. It is men like these who have 


spread the name and fame of Barneys 
wherever white men go. 


If you are seeking a Tobacco that will never 
vary in its satisfying charm, a Tobacco that 
is always in perfect smoking condition, 
wherever you may buy it in Aden or 
Aldershot, “‘ Pompey” or Penang, give a trial 
to this friendly Barneys from the North 
Country. 
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the subtle complexities of the great classics as 
surely as the British cammon had blasted down 
the carved and crenellated walls of old Peking. 

Moment in Peking is a carefully written and 
closely woven narrative of the Westernisation 
of China. The story begins with the Boxer 
rising, the first serious reaction against European 
influence, follows the increasing turmoil of the 
Regency, the Republic and the anarchic reign 
of the war lords, and ends with the invasion of 


the Japanese and the great retreat from the old 


cities of the North to the precarious new 
civilisation building itself up in the interior. 
Mr. Lin Yutang is not primarily concerned 
with political or social changes, but indicates 
their effects upon a small group of wealthy 
fainilies, and illustrates the impact of the new 
outlook by the gradual changes in their culti- 
vated personal relationships. There are no 
flamboyant set pieces, but an almost exaggerated 
understatement—the difficulties of relations 
with a son’s concubine are given as much 
weight as invasion, rape and murder—and the 
author writes in a convention of restraint that 
forbids both the tricks and the grandeurs of the 
European novel. Yet, nevertheless, the book 
has a taste of the epic about it, and an intense- 
ness of feeling that its urbanity of style 
accentuates rather than conceals. Except on 
inessentials, Mr. Lin Yutang carefully refrains 
from comment upon the decline and fall (or, if 
you like, the growth and rise) of the culture he 
describes. At the beginning, girls kneel before 
their aunts and children exchange classical 
aphorisms ; by the end, there are tennis parties, 
mission schools and detective stories; at the 
beginning, there is slavery and decapitation, at 
the end, there are democrats in bombing planes. 
China itself still retains much of its old shape; 
it still names its mountains after ancient poets, 
end still calls a dish of chicken and sausages 
“Famous Scholar’s Abandon.” Will it adapt 


itself within the framework of its old ideas ? 
Will it re-mame baked beans “ First-class 
Technician’s Evening Off,” and find new 
classics to replace the old, or will it follow the 
pattern to the full conclusion and become as 
similar to Europe as Provence is to Picardy ? 
Mr. Yutang offers no opinion, but his book, 
the only one of its kind by a Chinese cosmo- 
politan that I have encountered, gives ample 
material for those who wish to form one. 

Mr. Caldweil enjoys a triple distinction that 
any writer would envy. Not only is he respected 
by the critics as a stylist and admired by the 
Left Wing as a fearless radical; he is also 
revered as the author of a play, still running in 
New York, that has beaten the record of Chu 
Chin Chow by a good many performances. He 
is that remarkable figure, as rare and priceless 
as the phoenix, the highbrow six-figure best- 
seller. Trouble in July, however, is by no means 
of his usual high standard, and, were not such a 
thing so patently absurd, might be suspected 
of being a pot-boiler. The, plot—an innocent 
negro, a nymphomaniac white _gal, a puzzled, 
well-meaning sheriff, a horrid lynching—is, an 
old favourite, and the style, generally, is that 
familiar one redolent of blood, sweat, and 
whip-leather, of which the author is ‘such a 
master. Unfortunately, Mr. Caldwell seems 
unable to keep it up. We-have the usual rich 
stuff (“‘ Sheriff Jeff McCurtain was knee-deep 
and belly-floundered in a patch of rank pigweed 
when dawn broke ’’), and are treated to a rape 
and several atrocities, but in between times 
there are attempts to pad out the story by 
imitation Hemingway, and pointless pages are 
devoted to accounts of the Sheriff putting on 
his trousers or wondering whether to answer 
the phone. The trouble, I believe, is that 
Mr. Caldwell has written his subject out. Even 
in the Southern States’there are limits to man’s 
inhumanity to man, and the repetition of similar 
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Heirloom of ancestral ape, 
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SHAVE your gros 


Thrice the morn-alarm has shrilled 
Thrice and once a wife complained .. 
Conscience cries, ’Tis time, ’tis time I 


Round about the bathroom go 
In the silver’d mirror show 


Close and carefully was shorn 

Fearsome bristles now has got 

To mow them is thy cursed lot. 
Double! Double! Shave your stubble 
P.D.’s Cream will save you trouble! 


Badge of sage and artist’s joy, 

Urchin’s joke and stripling’s toy, 

Symbol of patricians haughty, 

Bluebeard’s fame and Van Dyck’s forte, 

For a growth of powerful trouble 

Nothing beats the morning stubble. 
Double ! Double ! 
P.D.’s Cream will save you trouble! 


®@ Suppose you try Parke-Davis Shaving Cream? You'll face shaving with 
a smile when you get to know its rich creamy lather and the wonderful 
Chemists sell large 1s. 6d. tubes. 


Shave your stubble 











brutalities rapidly becomes as wearisome as the 
torments of Foxe’s Martyrs. The psychology 
of oppression is, perhaps, an interesting study, 
but its simple execution, no matter how wel! 
described, loses its initial effects as quickly as 
alcohol, and has to be laid on in ever-increasing 
quantities to arouse the desired reaction. 
Trouble in Fuly is grotesque, amusing and in 
parts horrifying, but it does nothing save narrate 
simple events without either analysis or explana- 
tion. It is a short novel, but somehow an empty 
one, and draws its vitality almost entirely from 
its horrors. It should—and may—mark the end 
of a stage in Mr. Caldwell’s development. 

Most people who are in the least interested 
in the short story know Mr. Bates’s work, and 
need only be told that the thirty stories included 
in Country Tales are selected from his works of 
the last twelve years, and contain such old 
acquaintances as The Black Boxer, The Mill, and 
The Kimono. ‘The interest of this collection is 
that it gives, so to speak, a bird’s-eye cross- 
section of Mr. Bates’s growing talent. He is 
preoccupied primarily with atmosphere, and 
even in those tales which have a definite plot, 
the narrative is allowed to slip into the back- 
ground. Unlike most of the atmospheric school, 
however, he has a hard grasp of reality (perhaps 
preserved by his interest in country matters), 
and never, save in his first book, allows his 
detail to become hazy because his theme is 
undefined. His trick, or rather craft, is first to 
select and isolate a situation, and then to 
describe it precisely, so that his stories are 
rigidly restricted in scope and character but 
worked out with the utmost delicacy. His 
work, more than that of any other living English 
writer, approximates in spirit to the sonnet. It 
is confined in breadth and treatment, it can 
never be tragedy or epic, but it can, in its way, 
be perfect. JOHN Mair 


GEORGE III 


The Lone Monarch. By Guy M. Bousteap. 
Lane. 15s. 

Some books are written to prove a thesis. 
Others develop their thesis in the process of 
writing as definite conclusions emerge from the 
author’s discoveries. Mr. Boustead’s method 
seems to have been rather different. One is 
tempted to suppose that he may first have 
written his narrative, then looked round for a 
thesis to give it point and make a brave show in 
the accompanying ‘“‘blurb”’ and foreword. 
So very slight a connection does there appear 
to exist between the portrait that Mr. Boustead 
actually draws and the legend that he wishes to 
inscribe beneath! ‘“‘It may well be” (he 
announces in his preface) ‘‘ that George III's 
political activities were to some extent influenced 
by his private animosities”’ (a suggestion that 
gains added weight with every succeeding 
chapter) ‘‘ but there is considerable evidence to 
show that he was perfectly aware of the main 
political problem of his time. He understood 
that the time had come to wrest the power from 
the ruling families and to distribute it over 4 
broader section of the political and social 
structure.” By doing this (continues the note 
printed on the dust cover) he saved the realm 
from imminent catastrophe. ‘“... But for 
him, the Monarchy and the upper classes might 
have followed the way of those of France in the 
Revolution.” 

Both statements may cause a good deal of honest 
perplexity cither to the professional historian 0 
to the general reader. It is true that George 
resented the power exercised by the great Whig 
families ; but there is little evidence that li 
wished to distribute that power over a broadef 
field. Indeed, all the evidence at our command 
seems to point in just the opposite direction 2 
to encourage a belief that he wished to con 
centrate it in the hands of the monarch. As {0 
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the idea that he rescued the country from 
revolution, one can only object that he made the 
monarchy intensely unpopular (though popular 
feeling softened towards him during his dotage), 
that he was the sworn enemy of some of the 
most gifted and patriotic statesmen of the period 
in which he lived, and that his interference 
during a number of major crises enraged his loyal 
subjects to the verge of open insurrection. 

“Private animosities ’’ undoubtedly swayed 
him, and his theories of kingship (in so far as 
they were coherent and logical) were less his 
own than an inheritance from his immediate 
forbears. Frederick Prince of Wales, that brisk 
mercurial nobody, had been deeply affected by 
the doctrines he had absorbed at the feet of 
Bolingbroke and had learned to see himself 
under the attractive figure of the “ People’s 
Prince.””. The monarch should be superior to 
party government: he should enjoy a much 
more real and decisive authority than was 
possible given the present system of parlia- 
mentary procedure: he should be at once a 
tribune of the people and a benevolent despot. 

It was Bolingbroke’s elegant sophistical 
theorising, filtered through the somewhat opaque 
medium of Frederick’s intelligence and simpli- 
fied by the feminine craft of the Princess, that 
produced ultimately Augusta’s notorious 
admonition to her obedient and devoted son : 
“ George, be a king!” And it was George’s 
obstinate determination to follow her precepts, 
coupled with a tendency to identify his own 
inherited prejudices and private animosities with 
the interests of the country and the monarchy 
personified in himself, that involved him in a 
long and dismal series of reverses, humiliations 
and disasters. 

The title Mr. Boustead has chosen—with its 
hint of noble isolation and lonely grandeur— 
seems particularly unfortunate, whether con- 
sidered from the literary or from the historical 
standpoint. Any very obstinate man is apt to be 
isolated. Any monarch is inclined to be lonely 
if he prefers to surround himself with advisers 
of the calibre of Bute and North. And how 
stubbornly George clung to the favourites he 
had selected—particularly to poor, well-meaning, 
flustered North—has been revealed by the 
publication of their correspondence. Nothing 
could be more ludicrous or more pathetic than 
North’s attempts to escape from the responsi- 
bilities of an office for which he knew that he 
was totally unfitted. Again and again, North 
proclaimed his conviction of his own in- 
capability, ‘‘ conscious (he wailed, on March 15th, 
1778) how totally unfit he is in every respect to 
cope with the present difficulties of the country,” 
and convinced (as he admitted in a later letter) 
of his complete inadequacy, physical and 
intellectual, his ‘‘ want of ability and decision 
in matters of nice importance.” But what 
happened ? Let Mr. Boustead take up the 
story : 

George, however secretly dismayed, stuck to 
his guns. Nothing could shake the conviction of 
that dogged and slow-moving mind that there 
could be no greater calamity than the weakening 
of the newly restored authority of the Crown. 
Defeat and dishonour, suffering and ruin, all this 
might be borne if the Crown retained un- 
diminished the supremacy he had bought for it 
in the open market of political intrigue. 
Sentences of this kind are hardly compatible 

with the view of George III as a really public- 
spirited or genuinely far-sighted ruler. Mr. 
Boustead’s apologia is confined for the most 
part to the region of his preface : 
supported by the text that follows. Nor is the 
style he has adopted very helpful—hovering as 
it does between a perfunctory colloquialism and 
the well-worn phraseology of a sixth-form history 
book. The inclusion of bright journalistic 
chapter headings: The Young Idea, Sweethearts 
and Wives, Thin Ice, At Long Last, Twilight, 
ttc., etc., is singularly inappropriate to a serious 
study. PETER QUENNELL 
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FABIAN BAEDEKER 


Modern Turkey. By Joun Parker, M_P., 
and CHARLES SMITH. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


Since the publication of the Webbs’ classic 
work on Soviet Russia, the Fabian Society has 
shown an ever-increasing interest in foreign 
affairs. Recently a group of Fabians toured 
Sweden and reported on its findings, and now 
the General Secretary and Mr. Charles Smith 
give us a survey of modern Turkey, inspired by 
their studies on the spot. One characteristic is 
common to all the Fabian tourists. They travel 
as prospectors for new trends in democratic 
civilisation, and a certain prim austerity of style 
shows that they are the true descendants of the 
founders of “‘ Gas and Water Socialism.” This re- 
port on Turkey is “‘ of course ’ enormously more 
valuable than the reportage of the ordinary 
traveller or journalist. But its virtues have their 
own defects. By remaining so strictly a social 
and political analysis, it sometimes fails to create 
a living picture of Turkish life and Turkish 
history ; and in the effort to present bare facts 
even lapses into officialese. Observe, for in- 
stance, this cautious reference to the private 
life of Kemal : 

Some of his biographers have relieved their 
political narration by highly coloured pictures of 
drinking bouts which he had from time to time, 
when he cared for no company but that of a small 
clique of drunkards and debauchees, whose 
political influence, however, he strictly confined 
to precisely nil. This relief from the strain of 
politics further weakened his health. . 

Since the history of modern Turkey is really 
the biography of Ataturk, the dictator in tails, 
the authors should not be so austere or allusive 
in describing his personality. You do not really 
approximate to truth by toning all colours down 
to a dull grey, particularly when you are dealing 
with the Near East. When they let themselves 


go, as in their description of Kayseri, they show 
that they have an excellent eye for the dramatic 
contrasts between modern industry and medieval 
squalor which typify Turkey to-day. I only 
wish they had let themselves go oftener and 
found room for more colour by excising such 
* conclusions ”’ as : 

Turkish agriculture still presents a variety of 
problems for solution; but, provided that a 
policy can be devised to meet these problems, it 
has great potentialities. 


Having made this criticism, let me recommend 
Modern Turkey as a thoroughly competent study 
of a fascinating country. The authors give a 
clear picture of the tasks which the Republic 
had to face and the way it has tackled the basic 
problems of the countryside, of foreign capitalist 
investment and of the stimulation of home 
industry, as well as useful summaries of modern 
Turkish history and in particular of Turkish 
foreign policy. When they turn to politics their 
treatment is not quite so satisfactory. What is 
a Fabian prospector to make of a regime which 
is violently nationalist—though not imperialist— 
forbids Trade Unions and permits the private 
accumulation of capital, and bases itself upon a 
one-party system ? Mr. Parker and Mr. Smith 
obviously are in sympathy with the new Turkey. 
Anxious to show both that Turkey is not Fascist 
and that its rulers are wise to eschew the formal 
democracy of the Weimar Republic, they write : 

All this means that Turkey is free from the 
sharp social cleavages and class-confiicts which 
exist in Germany and Italy. There does in fact 
exist . . . sufficient community of interest be- 
tween the different sections of the population to 
make a one-party system reasonable. 


This seems to me the wrong line of defence for 
modern Turkey; and it is contradicted by the 
evidence which they themselves collect of 
conflict between an over-taxed small peasantry 
and a class of landowners, and of the poor 
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working conditions in private industry. A real 
community of interest would make not a one- 
but a two-party system reasonable, since it 
would ensure that free debate could proceed 
without resulting in class violence. The authors 
are on safer ground when, in passing, they 
compare Kemal with the Tudor monarchs. 
This is a profoundly fruitful analogy since it 
reminds us that Turkcy’s: development—cen- 
turies behind that of Western Europe—makes 
most modern comparisons, in terms of politics, 
futile. Kemal had to carry out in a twentieth- 
century world a fifteenth-century revolution ; 
and the political institutions suitable to such a 
transformation are neither the ‘‘ democracy” 
nor the “ fascism ” of Western Europe, but a 
centralised authoritarian regime designed to 
create for the first time a national will. Why 
Kemal’s One-Party State was justifiable is 
because it was imposed on a primitive com- 
munity, not like National Socialism on a 
highly developed Western people. If modern 
comparisons must be made, they should surely 
be with Soviet Russia. Perhaps it is over- 
solicitude for Sovict feelings which has pre- 
vented the authors from doing this. The 
impression they leave is that, without any 
ideological self-advertisement, the Turks are 
accomplishing a social revolution as drastic and 
considerably more humane, after the initial 
horrors, than that of the U.S.S.R. In the long 
view, Kemal’s experiment may be more fruitful 
because it is built on no dogma. He did not 
* abolish class-conflict ”’ as Stalin claims to have 
done ; but his successors may find it casier to 
develop a real democracy just because he never 
oretended to be building a classless society. 
He simply wanted to create a modern Turkish 
State and openly admitted his delight in those 
capitalist fripperies, the tail-coat and the jazz- 
band. Would Russia have been happier with a 
Stalin in tails ? RICHARD COVENTRY 


TOPICAL HISTORY 


The Mongol Empire. By Micuazt PRawnin. 
Translated by EpEN and CEDAR PAUL. 
Allen and Unwin. 21s. 

There are fashions in historical subjects as 
in everything else; and the Mongols (having 
been much neglected in the textbooks) have 
been fashionable for some time of late. But 
there may be some significance in the fact that 
this book by a Russian author was originally 
published in Germany in 1938 and immediately 
scored a great success, being subsequently trans- 
lated into several European languages and into 
Japanese. We are informed that it has sold 
over 100,000 copies. This success. can hardly 
be due to its intrinsic merits as au historical 
narrative. The publisher’s blurb announces 
that it is “‘a standard work written equally for 
the serious student of history and for the reader 
who likes an exciting story that keeps him in 
breathless suspense.”’ But the author is a 
skilful populariser rather than .an historian (his 
previous book was The Mad Queen of Spain) 
and the student will be irritated to distraction 
by a book composed in the worst tradition of 
romanticised history, in which it is never possible 
to check the source of any statement and in 
which epic, serious history and the imagination 
of the author are in one red burial blent. This 
sort of history cup bears the same relation to 
history as claret cup to claret. As to the reader 
who likes an exciting story, he will find a good 
many Jongueurs to be skipped, especially in the 
first part, and may find the continual blare as of 
trumpets tedious after a while. 

Not that the book is without merit, for there 
are good pages of straightforward narrative and 
cthers in which Marco Polo and contemporary 
writers have been well used to sketch in a back- 
ground. Moreover, the story itself is such a 
good one that no amount of overwriting can 
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entirely spoil it. But it is not its merits as an 
historical work or an exciting story that have 
won the book its 100,000 readers. It is without 
doubt the topicality of some and in particular 
of two of the subjects with which it deals. 

To begin with, the military measures by 
which the Mongol hordes created an empire 
stretching from one end of Asia to the other and 
spilling over into Russia and Hungary, anticipate 
(mutatis mutandis) the military methods by which 
the Germans have spread over Europe in 1940, 
and which they were already practising in 1938. 
The Mongol horsemen of the thirteenth century 
were the Panzer Divisionen of to-day. Their 
forces were small compared with those which 
opposed them, but nothing had ever been seen 
to equal the extraordinary speed with which 
they advanced, their skill in maintaining their 
lines of communication over wide areas and 
their deliberate use of terrorisation as a military 
weapon : 

The first blow was to strike terror and panic 
into the remotest limits of the country, to paralyse 
it by arousing a sense of such elemental and un- 
avoidable destruction that resistance would seem 
foolish. . . . Nothing was to be left of a con- 
quered town beyond what might be useful to the 
Mongols. . . . People forsook their towns and 
villages . . . the instant these fearsome riders 
approached, for the invaders were regarded as 
devils incarnate, as the scourge of God.... 
No one guessed that this campaign of terror was a 
deliberate war-policy, partly intended to give the 
impression that the number of the invaders was 
limitless. Not more than 150,000 Mongolian 
riders in all had invaded Europe, but these, led 
with consummate strategy, accustomed to work 
on a large scale, to cover distances incredible to 
Europeans with a speed which the mail-clad and 
cumbrous chivalry of the European Middle Ages, 
backed only by miscellaneous mass-levies, could 
never dream of, could in one day set more than 
fifty miles of country in flames and on the next be 
ready to fight a decisive battle at such a distance 
that the foe could never believe them to be the 
same army. 

Here surely is one reason for the success of 
this book. The other is equally topical and 
probably accounts for the translation into 
Japanese. It is made overt in an epilogue. 
Mongolia is “‘the key of Asia.” When the 
unity of the Mongol conquests broke up by the 
close of the fifteenth century the era of land 
empires and caravan routes ended with it, and 
the era of sea routes and sea power began 
Then, “‘ the central regions of the Europasian 
continent ceased to count in universal history.” 
But now once more the struggle for the 
domination of Asia is being waged upon the 
ancient uplands of Genghis Khan : 

The attack of the Island Realm upon China 
was initiated from the seaboard. During recent 
centuries China’s centre of gravity has been 
shifting towards the coast, but the coast is pecu- 
liarly vulnerable. The “treaty ports ”’ are being 
pulverised and burned, while China retires into 
the measureless spaces. of her land territories to 
draw fresh energies from the Wild West. Fully 
aware of the peril, Japan has thrust a wedge far 
into the interior, but still further west, in the 
heart of the continental block, the old caravan 
route is coming to life once more; and now, 
instead of camels laden with bales of silk, lorries 
freighted with firearms and munitions pant 
they climb the lofty passes. . . . 

EILEEN POWER 


Horizon. Is. 

The September issue of Horizon prevides 4 
particularly good occasion for reminding 
intelligent reading public that this admit 
monthly still continues, and needs, as it deserves, 
support. While naturally the war obtrudes more 
and more into its pages, its literary interest remains 
paramount. In this number there is a strong poctt) 
section including a Day Lewis, a John Betje1 
and a Rodgers ; Arthur Calder Marshall contri! 

a sharply written story, and there is a quite exceli¢ 
study of Kipling by Hugh Kingsmill. The tran 
tion to the war is provided by Brian Howarcs 
reportage of the civil evacuation from France, 

its touching and moving dedication. The left wim 
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LIGHTWEIGHT 
BREAKFAST 


at 2 _~ 
LAU fi EAN t 





A smite in the darkest moments and a mind 
alert and clear—that’s what the country needs 
to-day. And thousands of men and women 
are finding that a lightweight breakfast keeps 
their nerves in fighting trim, helps them feel 
lighthearted and cool-headed. Vita-Weat is 
an essential part of the wartime lightweight 
breakfast. It is a crunchy crispbread, packed 
with all the goodness of English wheat, and 
with no free starch tomake the stomach heavy 
and the mind sleepy. 

Try Vita-Weat, honey or marmalade, and 
coffee. Vita-Weat, fruit and tea. Savoury 
Vita-Weat (spread with slices of hot sausage, 
liver sausage, ham, etc.). 


Vita-Weat springs from British 
soil and it builds British nerves 


Vita-Weat 


PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 





Cartons 1'6 and 19d. Packets 6d. and 2d. 
Made by Peek Frean & Co. Lid. 
eum Makers of Famous Biscul  — 
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In last week's issue the rates were wrongly stated 

to be 2s. 3d. per insertion, the words per line 

having been omitted. 
2s. 3d. per line per insertion. Minimum 2 lines. A 
line averages 8 words. BOX NUMBERS: Add 1s. 
All classified advertisements must be prepaid. Under 
present conditions insertion cannot be guaranteed. 
Copy should arrive not later than first post Wed- 
nesday. Earlier will help to ensure insertion. 


10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1 
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MURRAY’S 
MELLOW 
MIXTURE 










Murray’s Tobacco was 
smoked in the days of 
Wellington (firm established 
1810). Price nowadays 1/8d. 
an ounce. 





The Admiral 


advocates it... 


Here’s to the intrepid men of the 
Royal Navy who wear a beard. Vinolia 
salutes them. But there are thousands 
who manage to stay clean shaven— 
with Vinolia. If the Admiral can leave 
his chin to the cool, soothing mercies 
of Vinolia, all other ranks can too. 
Vinolia keeps the men’s chins ship- 
shape. Vinolia rules the shaves. 


VINOLIA 


FOR SHAVING 


STIcks 1/-, ody 6d. REFILES rod, 7$d 
CREAM 1/6, 1/-. ECONOMY CAKE 3d. 
Prices apply U.K. only. 

In Bakelite Drainer Case. vss 114/183 
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St. Dunstan’s for soldiers, 
sailors and airmen blinded in war. 


Donations, subscriptions, enquiries : 
Captain Sir Ian Fraser (Chairman), 
St. Dunstan’s, Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 


St. Dunstan's is registered wnder the Blind Persons Act, 1920 
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PLACE A DEFINITE ORDER 
WITH YOUR NEWSAGENT 
to ensure delivery of this paper 
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“CAVALRY, EGAD!” 
San 19 


“CY TRANGE DAYS, strange 

days —to think that the 
old 93rd Horse should be 
careering around in these odd 
contraptions. Sull, the men 
are of the same stuff — and, 
by jiminy, I notice that they 
still smoke my old favourite 
Murray’s. I remember in 
1815 enjoying a surreptitious 
4 pipeful behind a _hayrick 
near Rougemont... .” 


DUTY FREE TO H.M. FORCES AT 
SEA AND IN PALESTINE 


i-Ib. parcel 2/6 pe yoy mage 
f-iB. parcel 4/3. tom any worscconis 
i-ib. parcel 7/6 

2-ib. parcel 15/- 


Sons & Co. Ltd., White- 
hall Tobacco Works, 


Belfast. 





PUT AN END TO 





Leisure hours are few enough nowadays and 
precious when they come. Don’t let them be 
spoilt by sunglare headaches, lassitude, sum- 
mer chills or any of those ills that so often 

up even in the best of weather. A COUPLE 
OF ‘ASPRO’ TABLETS WILL SAFE- 
GUARD YOU. Those exposed to the sun or 
changeable weather conditions for long hours 
of duty will appreciate the soothing, com- 
cae service of ‘ASPRO,’ too. Meanwhile 
‘A ©’ home service continues unabated 
—women are finding the soothing help of 
“ASPRO’ a wonderful comfort in these 
strenuous times. In field and factory 
‘ASPRO ’ is relieving pain, soothing people's 
nerves and banishing irritability every day, 
helping millions to “carry on” with maxi- 
mum production for the Nation’s needs. 
Many find sleep just will not corne, especially 
those starting night work, who are not used 
to sleeping in daylight. To them ‘ASPRO’ 
is a boon, for two ‘ASPRO’ tabicts taken 
on retiring bring sound, refreshing sleep. 
Furthermore, ‘ASPRO’ accomplishes its 
good works without harming the heart or 
stomach. it does not dope or depress or 
create a habit. 


ASPRO’ 
HELPS YOU TO 


WORK WITH A WILL 
and make Whe most of leisura tows 


HAY FEVER BANISHED 


2, Shelley Avenue, 
Mansfield Woodhouse, 
Dear Sirs, Notts. 
Having been a sufferer from hay fever since I was 
years old and am now 34 years of age, I dread 
summer time coming and have lost good situations 
through having to cease work. From 8 to 12 weeks 
it lasts. I have tried everything and anything to 
~ m get a little relief and as a last resource my 
wife told me to try some of her ‘ ASPRO’ which she 
hes for her head. Since trying same I have not only 
been able to carry on work, but to work in a hayfield 
which previously I used to avoid. 
I cannot explain how grateful I am for such a 











remedy. 


I only wish other sufferers would try 
* ASP 


O.’—Yours faithfully, 


G. V. MILLNS. 





Dust—Heat and Germs cannot hurt 
your threat if you gargle with ‘ASPRO’ 


Two ‘ ASPRO’ tablets in half 
a glass of water make an ex- 
cellent gargle for sore throat, 
tonsillitis, etc. When immersed 
in water the ‘ ASPRO’ tablets 
break up into 
thousands of 
tiny particles 
which cling to 
the lining of 
the throat, 
thus exerting 
the maximum 
antiseptic and 
healing effect 
fat the root of 
{the trouble. 

. 
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[ ‘Aspro’ brings relief for 
SUNGLARE HEADACHE—HAY 
FEVER—SUMMER CHILLS 
IRRITABILITY — NERVINESS 
LASSITUDE — RHEUMATISM 


* ASPRO' consists of the purest Acetylsalicylic Acid that hes er teen 
known to Medical Science, and its claims are based on its jority 
Made in England by 
ASPRO LIMITED, Slough, Bucks. Tel. : Slough 22381. 
No proprietary right is claimed in the method of manufacture or the formula 
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for any host 
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case against the war as at present conducted is put 
at its baldest by an American Trotskyite and the 


editorial comment, analysing that view, convicts 


it of over- simplification. The illustrations are 
reproductions of propaganda posters from Republican 
Spain chosen to display by contrast the inadequaty 
of our efforts in this respect; and finally Stephen 
Spender defines his own attitude to the war in what 
is, we believe, the first full-length statement to be 
made by one of the group with which he is 
commonly associated. 





Week-end Competitions 
No. 549 


Set by Zita Crossman 

A popular novelty, according to the news- 
papers, is to have engraved on your wedding 
ring an inscription appropriate to your occupa- 
tion ; thus Airmen are reported to have chosen 
**Happy Landings!” Sailors, ‘* Jack’s the 
boy!’ etc. The usual prizes are offered for the 
best half-dozen inscriptions suitable to the 
following occupations. Air Raid Warden; 
Buchmanite ; Parachutist; War Office Major ; 


Butcher; Nippy; Mass Observer; Univer- 
sity Don; Competition Setter; Popular 
Novelist; Engine Driver; Leader Writer ; 
Dance Hostess; Mr. Sensible;  B.B.C. 


Announcer ; Fifth Columnist. 


RULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the number 
of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
should be addressed to COMPETITIONS, 10 
Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. Solutions 
must reach the Editor by first post on Friday, 
August 23. 

2. Competitors may use a pseudonym. Type- 
script is not insisted on, but writing must be on one 
side of the paper only. 

3. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves 
the right to print in part or as a whole any matter 
sent in, whether it be awarded a prize or not. MSS. 
cannot be returned—When no entries reach the 
required standard no prize will be awarded. 

4. No competitor is eligible for more than one 
prize in any one week. 

The result of last week’s competition will be 
announced 1 in our next issue. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 547 
Set by Guy Innes 


The usual prizes will be given for a Poem of 
any number of words up to 240 dealing with the 
high cost of smoking, and making use to the 
utmost of such extravagant and far-fetched rhymes 


as Barham’s “‘ Mephistopheles ”’ and “ cup of hot 
coffee lees,’ or Browning’s “ ranunculus”’ and 
* Tommy-make-room-for-your-uncle-us.” The 


more polysyllabic the rhymes, the better. 


Report by Guy Innes 

As some competitors perceived, this competition 
was harder than it looked, and many of them did 
not go beyond dissyllabic rhymes, though poly- 
syllabism was intended to be nine points of the score. 
These sesquipedalian rhymes (though some latitude 
was gsanted) should be constructed with exactitude, 
while not losing sight of accidence and scansion ; 
otherwise a line may be thrown out of gear. A few 
aspirants failed to observe the word-limit of 240. 
William Stewart. would otherwise have been a 
winner; for his rhyming was admirable, though 
once or twice the thin ice over which he skated 
creaked ominously. Some, in their anxiety. to 
achieve a rhyme, abandoned reason. Others 
ambitiously entrusted themselves to a _ vehicle 
which came down out of control, with the sequel 
of what might be called “A Grammarian’s Funeral.”’ 
For them is the consoling reflection from the poem 
of that name, which exemplifies the rhyming 
which this competition exploits : 

That low man goes on adding one to one, 
His hundred’s soon hit : 

This high man, aimin,; at a million, 
Misses an unit. 

A faulty ear was the cause of several disqualifica- 
tions. The terms of reference did not permit such 
dislocations as “atavism’”’ coupled with “ (the) 
matter with ’em,”’ ‘“‘ hydrocephalous”’ and “ bref 
of us,” “* butter for brains ’’ and “‘ mutter of drains,” 


** crack a joke’ and “ tobacco .smoke,”’ and “ good 


lines” and “ Woodbines.” 

*Q. R.’s”’ choice of words .was so eclectic that, 
had he taken more trouble with his rhymes, he 
would have been rewarded. It grieved me to 
disqualify ‘“ Biltong,’”’ whose sense of plot was 
masterly ; but Fabergé, master of bijouterie though 
he was, will not go in double harness with “ stab her 
—Jay’’; while “ fuliginous”’ and “‘ unruly genus ” 
is more than the traffic will bear. Yet “‘ euthanasia ”’ 
and “‘ uncouth an ace here ’’ would wring tears from 
a stone, while “taxation’’ and “ Waacs Asian” 
approaches genius. The braw Scots effort of Lance- 
Corporal Kenneth Brill, rhyming “ use Tate’s, man, 
and nae shun ”’ with ““ New Statesman and Nation ”’ 
deserves a sergeagt’s stripes. But though he some- 
times caught the ring of the blows, he failed on the 
whole to emulate his exemplar, of whom it was 
written : 

And Browning, in his iron style, 
Doth gold on his rude anvil smite. 

R. S. Jaffray’s verbal elastic, ingeniously stretched d, 
snapped when he attempted to make “no” a 
dissyllable. 

Honourable mention is accorded to John Young, 
who failed to fulfil the brilliant promise of his 
coinage “ *bacca-laureate”’?; L. V. Upward, Little 
Billee, C. F. Rathbone, and Gerald Summers, 
First prize goes to C. P. Harvey, and second prize 
to Willy Tadpole. Their contributions follow : 


FIRST PRIZE 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE HIGH COST 
OF SMOKING 
To smoke or not to smoke ?. That is the quandary 
Put to the patriot by the Board of Revenue? 
Renounce the weed and save? Or smoke and 
squander? He 
Must choose. Stout Raleigh, in your tax-free 
heaven you 
Who opened up Virginia, deathless pioneer, 
Must shudder at the fiscal rack we lie on here ! 


Tobacco duty soars till sheer exasperation 
The citizen inhales with every whiff he gets, 
And wonders: should he not cut out his gasper 
ration 
And bang the saving into War Certificates, 
Thus helping Hitler to a swift and vivid end 
While earning for himself a modest dividend ? 


But no; not his to yield to paltry compromises 
*Twixt smoking and the purchase of securities. 
The nation’s strength to answer bomb for bomb 
premises 
His savings plus his taxes to ensure it. 
But wanting in his duty if to save he cuts 
His total taxed expenditure on Navy Cuts. 


Nor disown a 


He’s 


Up then, the heirs of Raleigh ! 
smoke 
Which costs a pound for every honest shilling’s 
worth. 
Is Churchill’s self not girdled in Corona smoke ? 
And who knows better what a Nazi killing’s 
worth ? 
The war is England’s own, and we must pay for it— 
Who'll grudge the cost of twenty Craven “A” 
for it ? C. P. HARVEY 
SECOND PRIZE 
TOBACCO’S EXCUSE 
The man whom I fumigate 
*Gainst his own gloom I gate 
When at his ease he is wanting to doff his 
Daily anxieties 
As to what diet is 
Best for a wage-slave at bench or in office. 
Leisure I sanctify ; 
I should be thanked if I 
Keep him sweet-tempered and free from depravity. 
Of no one a grudger, he 
Free from his drudgery 
Takes up his briar and fills its concavity. 
Why should he puff it less ? 
He can’t go buffetless ; 
Let him continue. Sir Kingsley pro tem. shun 
Further increases 
Until happy Peace is 
Pledge of relief or perchance of exemption. 
This I can testify : 
He will not rest if I 
Fill not his pouch; then he’s strong though 
dumb fort. 
Let Melancholia 
Fade inter folia, 
Finding therein a relief and a comfort. 
WILLy TADPOLE 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


By CYNICUS 


INFLATION AND THE COMING INCREASE IN 
RAILWAY FARES—-CAPITAL LEVIES AND TIN 


As German bombers tend to fall, share prices 
tend to rise. It only needs a Heinkel to crash 
in flames on Throgmorton Street to start a 
boom at Denham. There is no logic in it, but 
is there any logic in the gilt edged market whose 
calm confidence suggests an early victory and 
no inflation ? No one doubts an ultimate victory, 
ee ee 


Everyone knows ae in economic affairs the 
Government has a drift rather than a policy, 
the drift being towards inflation. For this reason 
it is rather hard on the railways to be 
blamed for an inflationary drift which they did 
not create, but their application for a further 
increase—equivalent to about 6.8 per cent. on 
present rates—in railway fares will undoubtedly 
be very unpopular. The ro per cent. rise in 
railway charges on May Ist was calculated to 
produce only £18 millions towards an estimated 
increase in costs of £26} millions. The war 
agreement which the railways signed with the 
Government provided for an increase in fares 
and charges to meet the increased costs of 
working. The Government wanted the railways 
to stand on their own legs and if they enjoyed 
real prosperity it wanted to share in it. When 
the pooled revenues of the main line companies 
and the London Passenger Transport Board 
exceed £43} millions, the Government takes 
half the excess and when they exceed £68 millions 
the Government takes the entire excess. The 
Government can, therefore, retard the rise in 
railway fares and charges by surrendering its 


revenues exceed £433 millions. If railway 
earnings are already in excess of that amount, 
as I believe, the Government should be asked 
to surrender its profits without delay and this, 
I suggest, should be the public line of attack 
upon the proposed increase in fares. 

* 

Certainly the present war agreement with the 
railways is a more honest and realistic one than 
the 1914-21 agreement. In the last war, the 
Government maintained railway rates and 
charges at their 1913 level until 1917. The 
railways were never operated on an economic 
basis in that period and even when they were 
ordered at the end of the war to increase 
passenger fares by 75 per cent. and goods 
charges by 112 per cent. above pre-war rates, 
the yield did not allow the managements to make 
good the war arrears of maintenance, so that 
the Government had to pay the railways a large 
sum by way of compensation. Under the 
present war agreement, the public does at least 
know where it stands. It has to pay for increased 
costs of working as it uses the railways. It has 
even to pay for the first {10 millions of war 
damage for the railways have power to increase 
fares and charges to make good that amount 
of frightfulness. (Over {10 millions the 
railways have to charge war damage to revenue 
account to the detriment of dividends and wait 
until the end of the war for the Government’s 
general scheme of war-damage compensation.) 
If with the Government’s drift towards inflation 
wages are allowed to chase prices and every 
increase in railway fares and charges is followed 
by increase in railway wages, do not blame the 
poor railways ! 

* 
* * 

I referred recently to the veiled and unfair 

levy on private capital which the Treasury and 


the requisitioning of dollar securities and in im- 
posing 100 per cent. Excess Profits Tax on mining 
companies depleting their mineral reserves. I am 
glad to see two protests. First The Economist 
shows up the illegal Treasury order to bankers 
and brokers, whose relations with their clients are 
of a special fiduciary character, to surrender 
currency securities without the knowledge of 
their owners. The Tin Producers’ Association 
have now addressed a memorandum to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the other point. 
The capital of a mining company is represented 
by its reserves of ore in the ground as well as by 
the plant used to extract this ore. A proportion 
of the proceeds of every ton of ore extracted 
therefore represents a return of capital, since 
the ore cannot be replaced. Thus, a tin mining 
company which has been asked to produce at 
full capacity (130 per cent.) will be exhausting 
its reserves and shortening its life without any 
extra profit and at the cost of the confiscation 
of part of its capital. As the Finance Bill stands 
to-day, mining companies are allowed an increase 
in the substitute (capital) standard up to 4 per 
cent. but only to the extent necessary to allow 
for the exhaustion of their patural -source of 
minerals or oil at a greater rate than capital 
expenditure in other trades. This seems a 
very inadequate concession and if the Labour 
Opposition do not like to extend it because of the 
unpopularity of the coal industry, which would 
naturally benefit, I suggest that the coal industry 
should be expressly excluded, and that tin and 
oil companies should be allowed to have fair play. 
I have seen the case of a tin company which 
could go on earning its E.P.T. standard for 22 
years but would cut down its life to 12 years by 
increasing its Output to the 130 per cent. quota 
without receiving any additional profit. This 
would be tantamount to a capital levy of over 














own share of railway profits when the pooled Inland Revenue were respectively perpetrating in 40 percent. Is it fair? 
SPECIALISED TRAINING PERSONAL 

ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE PPORTUNITY for ten lads, aged 16 to 20, to learn food 
Complete Teachers’ Training for Girls in_all ——y of Ss PAR E Ti Mi E production in comfortable and healthy surroundings. 
— Education Gymnastics, Games, Dancing, et Practical work will include grubbing woodland, ploughing 
ecogmsed training centre for London University Diploma - e a feoll ead’ fertiling hocing, > etc. Scientific 
ysical Edueatic Certificate of the Chartered Socie study of soil ai fertilisers arranged for full- term students 
=P iter eed Medical G - tics. ™ is well spent in reading Terms: 2 guineas a week, inclusive of board. Mrs. Manos 

Apply: Secrerary, Anstey College, Erdington, 2 on Water, Weald View Farm, U Icombe, Kent. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED | 


FILM Company requires reader to assess suitability of book 
material for film production ; must have definite contacts 
with Publishing Write Box 7840. 


GECRETARY- STENOGRAPHER (25), excell. refs. literary, 

medical and social-welfare work, own t riter, wants 

constructive post, resident or otherwise. Oxford or London 
pref. but not essential. Temp. work considered. Box 7820. 





Houses. 





yo man (27) desires post where intelligence, initiative, 
ambition would appreciated; exempt from 
miliary service. Box 7824. 


V ELL-EDUC. young man, exempt mil. serv., cler. and sect. 
experience, wide interests, reqs. job. Box 7827. 











B: Se. (Hons.) Eng. Lond. Pacifist Gp, exempt cond. remain 
_teacher, sks. psitn. Science,Maths gineer. subj. Box 7838. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, &c: 


DUPLICATING, TYPEWRITING, SHORTHAND by 
experts. METROPOLITAN TYPEWRITING AND REPORTING 
OFFICES, 75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. HOLborn 6182. 


'T YREWRITING of all descriptions including French, 
Italian and German. LADbroke 1378 after 7 p.m. 


'T YPEWRITING, with intelli 
low rates. E.ste NEwTON, 1 Parton 

















and accuracy. Prompt, 
St. W.C.1. HOL. 1169. 





MSS: typed, reasonable terms. Spelling, grammar and 
—— corrected where necessary. 
RIGH 


TEN, 91 Regent Street, W.1. REG. 2456. 





for a DEGREE 


@ One of to-day’s ‘probiems is that of making the best 
use of leisure hours, whether at home, on civil defence, 
or on active service. To those who are studiously 
inclined we ay that spare time might well be 
occupied in reading for a Degree; not merely for the 
material post-war advantages, but also for the widening 
of outlook and development of mental abilities. More- 
over, under experienced and sympathetic guidance study 
becomes a pleasurable occupation. 


@ London University Degrees are open to all. You 
need not attend the University. All that is necessary 
is to pass three exams., Matriculation (or, if you are 
over 23, the shorter Special Entrance Exam.), Inter- 
mediate and Final; you may study for these at home 
and in your own time, wherever you are. 


@ Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for the above examina- 
tions are conducted by a staff of 56 University Graduates. 
These Courses comprise Lessons, Test Papers, Model 
Answers, correction of your work and solution of ai/ 
difficulties by your tutors. A Guarantee is given that, 
in the event of failure, tuition will be continued free. 
Fees may be spread over the period of the Course. 


@ Write for Free Guide to Deerces 
preference is for Arts, Science, 
merce, Law or Theology) to C. D. 

LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. VH24, 


saying if your 
Economics, Com- 
Parker, M.A., 








PROPRIETORS : DIPLOMA CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. LTR 








CAolsey Ball, Oxford 





pr EASAN” Tp professional woman seeks shelter, S. Wiltshire. 
Cottage, or with cultivated family. Suggestions. Box 7842. 


N AN (28), 


versationalist, exchange English or interests. 


travelled, residing N.W.8, wants ‘French con- 
Box 7823. 


OUL D Musician (professional) share from September 

rst, large quict St. John’s Wood studio belonging to 

dance group: Moderate charge, also possibility joint studio 
recitals. Apply Box 7846. 


N ISFIT (35) male, unmarried. Labour market value nil, 
4 able and intelligent notwithstanding, seeks work remote 
part, carrying salary. Highest integrity. Exempt. Box 7828. 


IANIST, N.W. London, wishes string player for Sonatas: 
mutual practice. High standard essential. Box 7830. 


Hs; pipe burns well, he’s hale and bluff, ; 
A TOM 1 ONG smoker, sure enough. 


N FONOMARKS. Permanent address. Spec'al war facilities. 
+ ss. pa. Write BM/MONOr2, W.C.xr. 


LITERARY 


RITE FOR PROPIT. 
InstivuTe (Dept. 191A), 
OUR SURPLUS REVIEW 


Books Bought for Cash. I 
STREET, E.C.4. (Holborn 5440 


Send for free booklet. 
Palace Gate, W.8. 


REGENT 


COPIES, and any other 
SIMMONDS, 184 PLEET 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Rates and all information on page 169 











PURELY PERSONAL 





FOR SALE. Bag of 9 steel-shafted 

clubs, 2 dozen golf balls, assorted 
tees and book on Golf and How to 
Play It. Owner has decided to become 
non-playing member as he prefers 
to sit in the Club Reading-Room 
smoking King Six Cigars. Cheaper 
too!—King Six cost only 8d. each. 



































A 
BASIC SOCIALIST LIBRARY 


FOR 


5 CLASSIC BOOKS 


1 Short History of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union 
(Bolsheviks) 1/6 





2. The Communist Manifesto 
eh By Marx & Engeis. 3d. 
3. State and Revolution 
By Lenin 3d. 
4. Left Wing Communism 
By Lenin. 3d. 
(Post free 2/7) 5. Socialism and War 


By Lenin. 6d. 
Send P.O. for 2/7 the complete set, post free, to 
Central Books Ltd., 16, King St., London, W.C.2 
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management’s approval right to amend 
insert any advertisement whether paid Ee or not. 


SUMMER SCHOOL and CONFERENCE 


I AST WEEK of the Fabian Summer Schodl at ‘on 
4 Hall begins on August 24th. Losses into R.H. S. 
Crossman, E. F. M. Durbin, Victor Gollancz and W. Pickles. 
Dartmoor, river and sea. air swimming 

courts, jum, dance floor, etc. Inclusive terms per 
week : g single or double; £3 multiple rooms (tos. reduc- 
tion for members). Apply § to the MANaGERESS, Fabian Summer 
School, Senior School, tington Hall, nr. Totnes, S. Devon. 


FFEDERAL UNION CONFERENCE 


Lad Margaret Hall, Oxford, August 30th—Sept. 2nd. 
Special Teachers” Sessions on Education for World itizenship. 
Spcakers: W. B. Curry, F. C. Happoip, Dr. C. E. M. Joap, 
R. W. G. Mackay, Don SALvapor DE MADARIAGA, PRor. 

MaNNueEtM, Mrs. Barsara Wootton. 
Fees: £2 5s. or 15s. per day. Please apply =: S eaanaratoes 
Secretary, 44 Gordon Square, 


_SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL 

Pn HE FROEBEL PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Little 

Gaddesden, Herts. Sound lern education for boys 

and girls from 5 to 14 years old. Inclusive pouprs fee. 
Headmistress : Miss O. B. PriestMan, B.A., N.F.U 


E URTWOOD SCHOOL, Peaslake, Surrey. Co-educational, 
3-18. More accommodation for older. children in Sept. 
Good air raid shelter. Tel. : 


to the 
a 

















—S—— 











Abinger 119. 





KiNG ALFRED SCHOOL (London premises requisitioned) 
has been established for past year in completely rural 
eurroundings on 180-acre farm, easy reach London. Concrete 
A.R.P, shelter (never yet used). Coeducational. Individual 
methods. Preparation for examinations. Excellent health 
record. Term begins Sept. 2nd. Apply: Secretary, Flint 
Hail Farm, Royston, Herts. 
} OMER SCHOOL, IPSDEN, OXON. _ Safe Area. 
10 Boardess, 10 Day children. x and girls 5-12 years. 
All subs. Froebel methods. Qualified st Country life. Riding. 








CITY OF Li LONDON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Now at 
Ashtead, Surrey. 
(Corporation of London) 

The Autumn Term begins on Tuesday, September 17th, 
1940. 

The Headmistress can arrange to see parents of new girls 
during the holidays, by appointment, either in London or in 
Ashtead. 

The course of education is planned for girls between the 
ages of five and nineteen, and girls may enter at any age if 
they are successful in passing the entrance examinations. 
They take the General and Higher School Certificates of the 
University of London, and can_ be prepared for entrance to 
as Universities in Arts and belenes Vincluding Medicine), 

he curriculum has not been restricted by evacuation. 

For prospectus and particulars of ‘scholarships available, 
apply to The Secretary, City of London School for Girls, 
Ashtead Common, Surrey. 

ROACH. 








NV AL TMAN’ S GREEN, Gerrard’s Cross. Head Mistress : 
Miss CHAMBERS, M.A. Aim—io develop character and 
ct individuality and encourage initiative. Pre- 


intellect, res 
niversities, professions. 15 acres grounds. 


paration for 
> 





P!XEWoOOD, Crowborough, is now at The Fir Hill, Colan, 

st. Columb, Cornwall. Home school for boys and girls 

3 to’13, where environment, diet, psychology and teaching 

methods still maintain -health and happiness. ELIZABETH 
SrrRacHan, St. Mawgan 279. 

ONG DENE SC. HOOL, Jordans, Bucks. Co-educational, 

4 3to 18. Sixt children. Keenly alive specialist staff. 

Feed reform diet. Headmaster : JoHN GUINNESS, B.A. (Oxon.). 








E LTANE_ SCHOOL now at Shaw Hill, Melksham, Wilts. 
Boys and girls from five to eighteen years. Economical 
running to meet wartime needs. 


ST. GE ORGE’S CHILDREN’S HOUSE, Harpenden, has 

evacuated to Devon. Vacancies for Boarders 2 to 8 at 
Erenamoor, Belstone, near Apply: Miss 
on & MaTHEWS, Principal. 





Okehampton. 





BROOK! ANDS, © srowborough 299. Pre-prep. and Nursery 
School. All-year-round home. Sound early education and 
training. Good health record. Excellent air-raid precautions. 
CRoFT "HOME ~ SCHOOL, Buttermere, Cumberland. 
Co-educational, 5-16. Children’s happiness first con- 
Outdoor activities, music, practical work and 
academic subjects given equal attention. 
Qualified Staff. 
Modernised Farm House. 
Home Produce. 
Termly, Yearly or Holidays. 








sideration. 





M l. MARY’S SCHOOL, Wedderburn Road, Hampstead, now 

at Yarkhill Court, nr. Hereford (Tel.: Tarrington 233). 

Boys and girls, 4-16. Emphasis on languages. .Special teaching 

methods. Modern dietary. Maras. E. Paut, Ph.D. 

S?: Cc HRIST OPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH. A 
thorough education for boy$ and girls to 19 years in an 

H. Lyn 





n-air atmosphere of ordered freedom. Principals : 
Ha arris, M.A., LL.B.; Mrs. Lyn Harris, M.A. 


L AMPDE N SC CH OOL, 





Chalet, Wytham Wood, Eynsham, 
Oxford, have immediate vacancies for children, 2 to 10, 

as boarders, whose parents require good nursery and kinder- 
— schooling as well as safety. Interviews with Headmaster in 
ondon by appointment. Apply Mr. & Mrs. Utin, Eynsham 282. 





WV APSTONE HOME SCHOOL, Lustleigh, Devon. Safe 

area, two houses, sooft. above sea level. Entire care 
Term or holidays. Home- 
Write Prospectus. 


taken of children from 5 upwards. 
baking, garden produce. Riding. 


I IT rL E ST. FRANC Is Cc hildren’ s House, Co-ed. Board ‘and 
4 day, 3-12. Cultured home atmosphere, etc. Health rec. 
entire charge. Spéc. wartime fees: 18,20 gens. quarterly. Apply 
PRINCIPAL, Flamstead, nr. St. Albans, Herts. Markyate 284. 








+ORTIS ‘GRE EN Sc HOOL. Cc o- -educstional day and board- 
ing, from 2-10 years. Now at Aspley Guise, Woburn 
Sands, Bucks. Excellent air-raid shelter. Apply SECRETARY. 





(4k E A, Buckhurst Hill (recog. B. of E.), now at NESS 
STRANGE, Nr. Shrewsbury, very safe area. Girls 
7 to 19. P.N.E.U. programmes. Oxford Exam. Centre. 
Principal: BEATRICE GARDNER. 





SHORTHAND 
IN ONE WEEK 


= Wie: Dare LESSON FREE, 


92-3, Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 








SCHOOLS—continued 


ONKTON WYLD. SCHOOL, Nr. CHARMOUTH, 
_ DORSET. A new school for boys and girls, 3-18 years. 
: Exveanor Ursan, M.A., HUMPHREY INGLER, 
M.A. Write to the Secretary for prospectus. 


ATHEMATICS coaching for Méatriculation, -R.A.F. 
J. B. Rustomyze, 2 Carlingford Road, N.W.3. Ham. 0210. 


UST ae PUBLIC a." PREPARATORY 











Preparatory Schools. 
net. Deans & Sons, 31 Museum Street, W.C.1. 








HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS 


"THACKERAY HOTEL.  Faci the British Museum. 
Telephones in all bedrooms. From 9s. 6d. per niglit. 


WARWICK CLUB, Ltd. 21 St. George’s Square, S.W.r. 
Room and Breakfast, ss. a night or 30s. weekly; with 
dinner, 6s. 6d. a night or 35s. to 2 gns. weekly. Vic. 7289. 


AS* for Sameiee 3 list (3d. Feo free) of 165 INNS and 
HOTELS m Dx OPLE’S REFRESHMENT 
HOUSE oocore TON, L 


LTD., 193 , = Street, W.1. 


50 Manor Place. Terms 
: 228191. 














DINBURGH. Manor Hotel, 
from 13s. 6d. per day. Reduction per week, Tel. 


' AMUSEMENTS 


OPERA 


PEOPLE’S PALACE, Mile End Road, E.1. ADV. 2777. 
ROYAL CARL ROSA OPERA CO. Evgs., 7.30. Mats. 2 20. 

26th, LA TRAVIATA; Tues., 
TROVATORE Wed., 28th, FAUST; eg 2oth, 


BALLET; Fri. RIGOLETTO ; ‘Sat., 31st (Mat.), 
DIE FLEDERMAUS Sat., 31st (Evg.), CAVALLERIA 


USTICANA and I PAGLIACCI. Box office 10—9. 


THEATRES 


ADELPHL. Tem. 7611. Evgs. 7.45 (ex. M.) W., Thi, S., 2.30. 


MARIE TEMPEST in “ DEAR OCTOPUS” 
Dopre Smtta’s Best Pray. Popular Prices 1/6-6/6. 


ALDWYCH. Tem. THURS. NEXT, at 8. 
ROOK” 


GORDON HARKER in “ ONCE A C 
With Richard Bird, Anna Konstam. Popular Prices. 























APOLLO. Ger. On Evenin: ROR.” 8.25. Mats. Daily 2.30. 
* MARGIN IN FOR ERR ” by Clare Boothe. 
Brilliant Comedy Thriller. 





GLOBE. Ger. 1592. EVENINGS at 7.45 p.m. 
Matinees, WEDS. & SATS., at 2.30. 


MICHAEL REDGRAVE in “ THUNDER ROCK” 
PALACE. 





(Ger. 6834.) 7.30. Wed., Thurs., Sat., 2.30, 
CHU CHIN CHOW 
All seats bookable, 2/6 to 10/6. 


PICCADILLY. = Ger. 4505. _ Evgs. at 8.0 (ex. Mons.). 
Weds., Thurs., Sats., 2.30. ROBERT DONAT in 


“THE DEVIL’S DISCIPLE.” = 35—:/6. 


QUEEN’S. Ger. 4517. Ev: 
OWEN NA 








> 8.15. Mats., Wed., os 2.30. 
$. BARBARA MULLEN i 


“REBECCA.” 





STRAND. Mon. to Fri., at 8. (Sats., 5.36, 8.30.) Weds., 2.30. 


WOMEN AREN’T ANGELS, by Vernon Sytvaine 
ROBERTSON HARE. ALFRED DRAYTON. (Tem. 2660.) 





RESPITE AND RECREATION 
Make the most of your holidays this year by staying at 
Langdale Estate. Unique and varied accommodation amidst 
delightful surroundings. Furnished cottages, guest house and 
the Fag Pillar Hotel. Tennis and squash courts, swimminz 


THRESHOLD Th. (Club). 18 Chepstow Vil. Bay. 1551. 
1/6—3/6. Evenings (incl. Sun.), at 8.15 (ex. Mon.) 


“TILL THE DAY I DIE” by Clifford Odet. 





etc. Illustrated booklet on request. The Manager, 

ce. 2 Estate, Great Langdale, near Ambleside. Tel. - 
Grasmere 82. 

ORTH WALES. Lianfair Talhaiarn, Nr. Abergele. The 


quiet beauty of a_river valley. Glorious walking district. 
Glasfryn Guest House, Prop. Mrs. C. P. Rodwell. 


ENSLEYDALE, Near Aysgarth. Guest House. SMITH, 
Warnford, Thoralby, y ana Leyburn, Yorks. 











FILM i 


ACADEMY Cinema, Oxford St. 
RAIMU in piquant comedy 
“LA —— DU BOULANGER” (a) 


d Leslie Howard in 
SHAW’ Ss “ PYGMALION” (A 





Ger. 2981 





OODY BAY HOTEL, Parracombe. N. Devon. Offers 

very safe, peaceful, and lovely refuge from war. Holidays 

cr long stay welcomed. 34 gns. Very low terms for long «tay. 
Bathing, library, games. Apply Secretary. 


"Torquay, Howden Court Hotel. Garden, sun lounge 
Private sitting rooms and bathrooms if required. A.A. 
appointed. Tel; 


OMERSET. Exmoor. Su 
Tennis, Bathing pool. 


O LET. Charming furn. Bungalow, sleep 
*Phone, wireless, garage, elec. APLIN, Polzeat 


NJEW FOREST. The Guest House, Godshill, Fordingbridge. 
Peaceful and quiet. Tennis. Riding. H. and c. 


ALTDEAN, Brighton. 
Near Lido, Downs. 





280711. 





. fmhse. accom. Riding, Fishing, 
ARTYN, Dulverton. el.: 95 





» Vacant now. 
» N. Cornwall. 








Glendower, first-class guest house, 
Open area. Rottingdean 9552. 





IMBERSCOMBE, FERNHURST, HASLEMERE. Peace- 
ful retreat. Ideal country. Tel.: Fernhurst 6. 


Pens PEACE. Vi-sprin ng beds. Own produce. Mod. conv. 
— c. manor farm. pper Quinton, Stratford-on-Avon. 


ACCOMMODATION 
To Let and Wanted 























AMPS’ TE AD. 7 lancaster Grove. University woman 
has divan rooms, h. & c. Gas a rings. 12s. 6d.— 
225. 6d. Breakfast if required. PRI. o160 





FOR THE NIGHT OR FOR LIFE, 
Hampstead Res:dential Bureau will oa the right accor - 
modation. 91 Fellows Road, N.W.3 timrose 6772. 





ST. JOHN’S WOOD 
56 Acacia Rd. PRI. 3603. Delightful South rm., rst floor, com- 
fortably furn., 2 divans, etc. Private bathroom, C.H.W. 
Detached modern house, central heating throughout. Close St. 
John’s Wood Stn. and buses. Few mins. Regent’s Park. 





TTRACTIVE studio flatlet, 17s. 6d., including elec. light. 
Or furnished, 22s. 6d. Private house. Primrose 6534. 


ARLIAMENT Hill Fields. Lar, 
flat. Quiet, balcony, facing South. 

£1 weekly. Box 7848. Gulliver 3002. 
Ui rms. reqd. mid- Sept. b by Coll. Lecturer (woman), nr. 
_ Pie. ine. N. or W.C. Mt. share hse. or flat.) Box 7825 





e divan sitting room in s/c 
With breakfast, 

















SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


A Postal Subscription post free to any 
address in the World costs : One year, 32s. 6d. 
6 months, 16s. 3d. 3 months, 8s. 6d. 


NEW STATESMAN AND NATION, 
10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1 

















“CONCERT 


[NTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL OF MUSIC. Two 
Orchestral Concerts at Unity Theatre, Goldington St., 
N.W.1. Sunday, August 18th, at 3 p.m.: Martin LAWRENCE 
(Bass), Epwarp SILVERMAN (Solo Violin). Monday, at 8 p.m 

Epwarp SILVERMAN, SHANTI SELDON (Solo Piano), Unity Male 
Voice Choir, Unity String. Orchestra. Seats at 15. 6d., 15. 
and 6d. each concert. Members and friends. Euston 5391. 








RESTAURANTS 


NGLISH AND PROUD OF IT!!! RULES Restaurant 
Maiden Lane. Open till | midnight, 

REEK RESTAURANT. “White Tower, 1 Percy St., I 
Mus. 2187. we ae Stuffed Vine-leaves, Retsina w ine 




















HOUSES, FLATS, PROPERTY, Etc. 
For Sale, 1 To Let and Wanted 





OTTAGE, 4 PE uetitey, mod. san., garden 








Safe area, good school, to let furnished. Apply : HANcocK 
Jordans, Bucks. 

INCHLEY. 23 Chislehurst hessiaide. N.12. Well furnished 

house tolet, 4 bed, 2 sitting-rooms, garden. Convenient 


*Phone: Finchley 2070. 
(YERLOOKING Leicester Square. Self-contained _ fiat 

newly decorated. Bedroom, sitting-room, bathroom 
kitchen. £120 per annum. Box 7818. 


tube, bus. 








XCEPTIONALLY charming heats flat, different from 
everything. Wonderful view overlkng Golders Hill Pk. Most 
artistically furn., dble bedrm, sittingrm, bathrm, kit, etc. Cent. 
heating, hot water, telephone, shelter. Speedwell 0375. 
ICE FLAT overlooking Primrose Hill. Top floor, 3 § 
George’s Terrace, N. . Furnished or unfurnished, 
£60 p.a. GOTOIT! 12-3 4B 4 


JANTED. Uafarn. s/c flat, one good eilennin ts one small 
good sitting- room, ——- —— Victoria. Box 7835 











MISCELLANEOUS 
(CZECH professor ( L ondein siads wisdinne. W ill any reader 
offer gift ? AC. 230. © Write or ~~ Manacer, Nsw 
STATESMAN AND NaTIon, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. HOL. 3216 





Your: favourite suit aw exactly in asin: Peel ’? Cumber- 
land Tweed, £5 5s. od. Fit guaranteed or money refunded. 
Patterns free. REDMAYNE, 10 Wigton, Cumberland. 





HEALTH 


CCORDING to A. S. Neill “ Kingston is ‘ right’ in every 
way.” Particulars from Secretary, Kingston, Edinburgh 9 








Entered as second-class 


Garden, Stamford Street 


Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y., 
London, 8.E.1; 


Post Office, 1928. 





Printed in Great Britain for the Proprietors by the \ ao wall Press Ltd., Paris 
Published Weekly at 10 Great Turnstile. High Holborn, London, W.C 
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